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O      THE      tVEADER. 


The  merit  of  this  book,  if  it  have  any,  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  it  relates  to  actual  per- 
sons and  events. 

Simple  and  concise  though  it  be,  its 
record  of  the  "ups  and  downs''  of  clerkly 
life,  is  full  of  warning. 

To  avoid  the  charge  of  breach  of  confi- 
dence, the  names  in  the  second  part  are  dis- 
guised somewhat.  Those  readers  familiar 
with  the  firm  alluded  to,  may  penetrate  the 
disguise,  others  would  have  no  interest  in 
doing  so. 

A  larger  work  may  follow  on  the  same 
subject,  should  this  one  receive  the  welcome 
we  confidently  expect  for  it. 

Part  Third  will  be  found  pleasant  reading, 
we  hope,  by  all. 


EXPERIENCE 

OP  A 

NEW   YORK    CLERK. 


PAET    FIEST. 


I  START  my  record  with  the  year  1845. 

I  was  then  a  pupil  in  a  Public  School  of 
which  the  Kev.  William  Belden,  Je.,  was 
"Principal."  That  gentleman  still  lives, 
now  an  old  man,  and  teaches  school  as  of 
yore. 

I  was  twelve  years  old  in  that  year,  and 
**  head  boy  "  in  the  school,  but  was  forced  to 
quit  study,  (in  school  at  least,)  for  work  to 
assist  in  my  support  at  home. 

I  left  school  with  the  good  will  of  my 
teacher,  who  said  I  might  refer  to  him  at 
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any  period  of  my  life.  Here  I  must  confess 
that  I  failed  in  after  years  to  merit,  (though 
I  did  not  lose,)  his  good  will,  because  I  was 
stupid  enough  not  to  appreciate  his  kind- 
ness. 

I  went  from  school  to  the  store  of  my 
uncle  in  Water  street.  New  York,  who  was 
a  manufacturer  of,  and  dealer  in  agricultural 
implements,  where  I  remained  a  few^  months 
only,  to  get  accustomed  to  business,  and 
then  I  was  to  get  employment  among  stran- 
gers, where  my  merits,  if  any  I  had,  rather 
than  my  relations,  would  be  my  support. 

Not  being  then  blessed  mth  friends  who 
were  in  position  to  find  me  another  situa- 
tion, I  answered  by  letter  or  personally,  a 
few  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  for 
"  boys,"  and  soon  found  a  situation  with  Dr. 
Tobias,  who  was  then  introducing  his  Vene- 
tian liniment.  My  duties  were  to  attend 
office,  cork  bottles,  and  to  attend  to  the  doc- 
tor's horse  once  a  day.     This  last  duty  was 
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the  cause  of  my  soon  leaving  my  place,  as 
my  mother,  (I  was  young  then,)  was  in  con- 
tinual fear  that  the  horse  might  get  the  best 
of  me. 

The  doctor  now  has  a  very  large  trade, 
and  who  knows  but  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  horse  or  that  mother,  I  might  be  a  part- 
ner with  him,  and  a  rich  man,  and  this  book 
have  never  been  written  ! 

Soon  afterwards  I  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  American  Institute.  My  memory  fails 
to  tell  me  how  it  was  that  I  got  this  place  in 
preference  to  the  many  other  apphcants.  I 
know  that  it  was  not  because  of  my  good 
looks,  and  infer  it  was  because  of  a  written 
recommendation  that  I  had  from  my  former 
school-teacher,  Mr.  Belden.  This  situation 
was  a  pleasant  one,  that  society  being  the 
one  that  then  held  and  yet  continues  to  hold 
an  annual  Fair  on  a  large  scale.  Their 
rooms  at  that  time  were  in  the  "  old  Alms- 
house," in  the  City  Hall  park,  where  they 
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.had  a  library  and  many  models  and  curiosi- 
ties. My  business  was  to  open  and  close, 
and  go  on  errands,  and  also  to  address  cir- 
culars and  other  mail  matter. 

A  Mr.  Harris  was  librarian  and  John  W. 
Chambers  was  "  clerk  "  of  the  society.  The 
former  afterwards  became  a  book-keeper  in 
a  shipping  office,  and  the  latter  is  still  (1876) 
"clerk  of  the  American  Institute.''  He  is 
an  example  of  "  holding  on,"  and  of  making 
the  most  of  things.  He  will  remember  me 
from  the  following  incident. 

He  sent  me  once  to  his  house  in  Brooklyn, 
with  a  small  pot  of  paint.  When  I  got 
there  I  found  the  house  all  closed,  wife  out? 
of  course  ;  so  I  made  my  way  through  a 
side  entrance  to  the  yard,  and  innocently 
placed  the  pot  of  paint  on  the  window  sill  in 
the  rear,  the  shutters  being  closed.  When 
the  wife  came  home  and  pushed  the  shutters 
open  from  the  inside,  the  pot  of  paint  had  a 
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fall,  of  course.     He   told  me   of  it  the  next 
day,  but  I  had  nothing  to  say. 

L  remained  there  about  two  years,  and 
then  left  for  the  good  reason  that  there  was 
nothing  to  aspire  to.  The  post  of  librarian 
was  hardly  more  than  a  nominal  one,  the 
pay  only  about  two  hundred  dollars  a-year 
and  the  position  of  "clerk"  was  one  that  a 
boy  could  not  reach  in  years,  and  in  the 
mean  time  there  was  no  intermediate  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Harris,  the  librarian,  induced  me  to 
accept  a  situation  with  his  brother,  who  was 
a  "  silversmith,"  to  learn  the  trade,  and  I 
left  the  Institute  for  my  new  occupation  ;  but 
alas  !  the  whole  business  of  silversmithing 
at  that  place  consisted  in  making  butter- 
knives,  and  I  made  a  poor  attempt  at  that, 
so  concluding  that  I  was  not  made  for  the 
business,  and  my  uncle,  before  mentioned, 
wanting  me,  I  soon  left  Mr.  Harris,  and  now 
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behold  me  in  the  agricultural  business 
again  ! 

I  commenced  with  my  imcle  the  second 
time  at  about  the  Fall  of  1849,  and  remained 
over  two  years.  During  that  time  I  acted  as 
collector,  and  also  salesman  and  general 
clerk,  receiving  and  shipping  goods,  and  do- 
ing whatever  I  was  called  on  to  do  by  the 
demands  of  the  business. 

My  uncle  was  about  36  years  of  age,  and 
had  built  up  a  business  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts,  he  having  been  a  poor  boy,  and  hav- 
ing learned  the  trade  of  plough- making  as  an 
apprentice.  He  was  not  a  man  of  special 
business  talent,  but  he  was  industrious  and 
honest. 

The  employees  consisted  of  the  foUoAving 
persons  :  Kirby,  book-keeper ;  Jones,  sales- 
man ;  Westervelt,  salesman ;  John  Rarer, 
salesman  ;  George,  the  son  of  my  uncle,  and 
myself,  both  about  of  one  age,  and  two  por- 
ters, Kennedy  and  O'Brien. 
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John  Jones,  (his  real  name,)  was  an  active 
man,  and  a  good  salesman,  but  he  was  im- 
moral and  utterly  without  a  conscience, 
mean  enough  to  swindle  anybody  if  the 
chance  was  given  him.  To  him  was  due  the 
utter  ruin  of  George,  whom  he  led  to  very 
questionable  places  and  company. 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mein, 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  : 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

Westervelt  was  a  fair  man,  compared  at 
least  with  Jones,  and  him  w^e  will  dismiss,  as 
we  know  nothing  of  his  history. 

John  Eaber  was  a  Dutchman,  as  the  story 
books  say,  with  a  large  nose  and  great  assu- 
rance, both  showing  plainly  on  his  face.  He 
was,  however,  honest  and  ambitious,  and  is 
now  quite  a  w^ealthy  and  influential  man  in 
that  section  of  the  city  of  BrookljTi  where 
the  Teutonic  element  is  supreme.  He  and 
Jones  could  not  live  together,  and  war  was 
imminent,  but   it   happened  that  Eaber  fell 
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into   other   business    and   left   the   field   to 
Jones. 

Let  us  consider  the  fate  of  Jones  and 
George,  and  of  my  uncle  and  his  partner, 
the  latter  not  before  mentioned,  as  his 
duties  were  entirely  at  the  foundry.  My 
uncle  had  been  prosperous,  and  now  began? 
we  fear,  to  feel  above  his  business,  or  ho  may 
have  wanted  to  make  money  faster.  At  all 
events  he  certainly  made  a  "  false  step,"  as 
the  result  proved.  That  was  in  partially 
withdrawing  from  his  old  business  and  leav- 
ing George  in  charge,  and  himself  investing 
most  of  his  means  in  a  business  entirely  new 
to  him.  The  result  showed  itself  in  the 
short  space  of  two  years.  George  and  Jones 
run  the  agricultural  business  in  debt,  and 
my  uncle  was  himself  almost  ruined  in  his 
new^  business.  Tlie  cause,  or  at  least,  the 
principal  cause  of  the  latter  misfortune,  was 
the  war.  Large  sales  of  his  goods,  (straw 
hats  mostly,)  had  been  made  to  the  southern 
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trade  on  credit,  and  the  loss  was  very  heavy. 
He  got  out  of  it  with  a  remnant  of  his  for- 
tune, and  made  another  start  in  his  old  busi- 
ness, in  a  different  location  and  on  a  small- 
er scale,  but  he  was  not  successful,  and 
changed  his  location  to  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
There  he  began  to  do  fairly,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, having  been  off  on  a  collecting  trip, 
he  returned  sick,  took  to  his  room  on  the 
day  of  his  return,  and  never  got  out  of  it 
again. 

George  had  by  this  time  become,  despite 
the  efforts  of  his  family,  a  confirmed  drunk- 
ard. He  however  w^as  brought  somewhat  to 
his  senses  when  his  father  was  past  hope, 
and  was  often  with  him,  but  it  w^as  but  tem- 
porary, and  it  w^as  not  long  before  he  was 
•found  dead  upon  the  street  in  New  York. 

John  Jones,  his  evil  genius,  had  died  some 
years  before,  but  under  what  circumstances 
we  do  not  know\ 

The  partner,  before  mentioned,  continued 
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to  carry  on  the  foundry,  witli  moderate  suc- 
cess, for  a  few  years,  but  though  a  hard  work- 
ing, steady  man,  he  was  not  one  to  stand 
alone,  and  at  last,  owing  to  some  unfortunate 
contract,  and  the  dishonesty  of  other  parties, 
he  was  absolutely  ruined. 

This  completely  upset  him,  and  at  last  he 
disappeared  from  his  home,  and  only  after 
some  weeks  was  he  "  found  drowned," 
whether  designedly  or  not,  Avas  never  known. 

The  cause  of  all  the  evils,  may  they  not  be 
laid  to  the  desertion  by  my  uncle  of  his  old 
business  and  business  relations  ? 

"  Only  that !  and  nothing  more," 
A  few  weeks  after  leaving  my  uncle,  which 
was  before  his  change  of  business,  I  obtain- 
ed a  situation  with  Hicks  &  Co.  I  had  re- 
ferred them  for  inquiries  about  me  to  my 
uncle's  place,  but  warned  them  that  Jones 
was  not  the  man  to  see,  as  I  knew  his  charac- 
ter and  that  he  was  inimical  towards  me. 
Here  let  me  warn  my  younger  readers  to  be 
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careful  in  similar  cases,  as  such  a  person  may 
do  one  much  injury.  It  happened  that  Mr. 
Hicks  did  see  Jones,  who  gave  him  an  un- 
favorable report  of  me,  but  it  failed  in  its 
intent,  for  I  was  engaged  in  spite  of  it. 

The  members  of  this  firm  were  Henry. 
Hicks  and  Wm.  Howland,  who  both  some 
years  previously  had  been  members  of  a. 
large  shipping  firm  under  the  same  firm 
name.  Both  were  of  the  Quaker  persuasion, 
and  very  nice  men. 

They  were  then  doing  Httle  or  no  business, 
having  just  got  together  to  begin  anew.  But 
things  are  werj  uncertain,  for  hardly  had  I 
got  there  before  they  quarrelled  and  broke 
up.  They  might  have  asked,  like  the  baby 
who  died  one  day  old, 

•'  If  so  soon  I  must  be  done  for, 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for. " 

This  rupture  was  the  result  of  the  over- 
bearing disposition  of  Mr.  Howland,  who, 
though  a  gentleman  in  every  sense,  was  too 
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dogmatic  and  lacking  in  delicacy  ;  but  Mr. 
Hicks  brought  the  ill  feehng  to  a  head,  when 
he  said  to  Mr.  Howland,  referring  to  a  pre- 
vious remark  of  the  latter,  that  if  he  (How- 
land)  w^as  a  gentleman,  he  would  not  have 
said  what  he  did,  whereat  Mr.  Howland 
waxed  wrothy,  and  promised  to  "  slap  your 
face"  if  he  dared  to  repeat  he  was  not  a 
gentleman. 

This  happened  so  long  ago  (1852)  that  the 
teUing  can  hardly  do  harm.  Mr.  Howland 
is  long  since  dead,  and  of  Mr.  Hicks  I  know 
naught. 

Thus  was  I  again  on  the  market,  but  not 
long,  for  I  obtained  a  place  in  a  few  weeks, 
even  before  I  left  Hicks  &  Co.,  for  as  they 
retained  their  office  to  settle  up  what  little 
business  they  had,  they  insisted  I  should 
stay  until  I  found  another  place. 

I  obtained  this  other  situation  by  answer- 
ing an  advertisement,  and  by  the  friendly 
help  of  Mr.  Howland. 
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One  of  my  new  employers  told  me  that 
from  ihe  numerous  replies  tliey  received  to 
their  advertisement,  they  found  only  about 
five  that  pleased  them.  There  are  so  many 
always  looting  for  employment  and  answer- 
ing advertisements  that  it  is  important  that 
an  application  be  well  worded  and  respect- 
ful, and  not  carelessly  written.  But  as  a 
rUiC  it  is  not  advisable  to  rely  on  answering 
advertisements  for  a  situation,  for  there  are 
so  many  doing  the  same,  that  one's  chance 
is  slight  unless  he  has  something  special  to 
recommend  him  above  his  competitors. 

The  new  firm  was  DowNES,  Gitto  &  Co., 
commission  merchants  in  grain  and  flour. 
As  that  business  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
firm  to  which  particular  attention  wdll  be 
given  in  part  second,  we  will  speak  particu- 
larly of  the  junior  partner  only,  who  is  the 
only  one  that  has  a  "  history." 

The  senior  member  was  something  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  the  next,  Mr.  Gitto,  a 
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somewliat  younger  man,  and  the  junior  part- 
ner, a  man  of  about  twenty-six  years.  Nei- 
ther of  the  first  two  were  particularly  liberal 
in  money  matters,  but  in  other  respects  were 
fair  men,  and  treated  me  much  better  than 
I  deserved,  no  doubt. 

The  junior  partner  (Henry  Hiller)  had 
come  originally  from  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
but  had  been  with  this  firm  for  some  years, 
first  as  general  help,  and  had  at  last,  about 
two  years  before  this  time,  been  taken  into 
the  firm,  being  allowed,  however,  but  a  small 
share  in  the  profits. 

About  four  years  after  my  entry  in  the 
office,  the  senior  members  concluded  to  dis- 
solve, to  the  great  regret  of  the  junior.  The 
latter  had  due  to  him  at  that  time  (1857) 
from  the  firm  about  four  thousand  dollars, 
when  all  debts  were  collected.  He  drew  out 
two  thousand  dollars,  with  which  he  started 
a  small  flour  business  of  his  own,  but  his 
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capital  was  too  small,  and  he  hardly  made  a 
li\dng  out  of  it. 

He  could  expect  no  assistance  from  the 
old  firm,  but  he  fortunately  induced  a  party 
to  join  him  in  partnership  for  a  two  years 
term,  who  put  in  a  capital  of,  we  think,  five 
thousand  dollars.  Heller  made  a  moderate 
living  only  during  these  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  his  partner  declined  to  contin- 
ue the  partnership.  This  was  early  in  1861, 
the  year  the  war  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Hiller 
was  again  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  He 
at  that  time  realized  one  thousand  dollars 
more  from  the  old  firm  of  D.  G.  &  Co.,  and 
-^ith  it  and  what  little  he  had  saved,  tried 
again  on  his  own  account,  but,  as  before,  he 
failed  to  make  for  himself  a  paying  business, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1861  was  about  used  up 
financially. 

From  that  time  until  about  1867  he  picked 
up  a  living  somehow,  between  New  York  and 
Newark,  to  which  latter  place  he  had  remov- 
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ed  witli  his  family.  Here  we  may  add  that  he 
had  been  twice  married,  his.  first  wife  having 
died  just  after  I  went  with  D.  G.  &  Co.,  and 
Hiller  taking  a  second  one  about  a  year 
thereafter. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  1867,  or  about 
that  time,  it  seemed  that  fortune  was  to  favor 
him  at  last.  An  old  gentleman  from  Cincin- 
nati, named  Lewis  Fagin,  had  determined  to 
build  a  flouring  mill  in  Newark,  on  the  Pas- 
saic River,  and  it  was  to  be  just  the  biggest 
and  the  best  mill  in  the  country.  Fagin 
was  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  capital  needed, 
a  merchant  in  Broad  Street,  N.  Y.,  by  name 
Cromwell,  was  interested  in  some  way,  and 
Hiller  was  to  keep  the  accounts  and  be  gen- 
eral manager,  for  which  he  was  to  have  a 
salary  of  $2,600  a  year,  and  a  share  in  the 
profits. 

The  firm  name  was  Fagin  &  Co.,  and  the 
building  was  the  ''  Passaic  Mills," 

In  the  cours^  of  a  year  or  more  the  mill 
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was  about  completed,  and  it  ivas  a  big  mill. 
You  could  hardly  see  Newark  without  seeing 
that  mill,  and  so  far  it  was  successful.  It 
could  make  good  flour  too,  but  it  had  cost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  of  wliicli 
$100,000  had  been  raised  on  mortgage  while 
building,  and  afterwards  $40,000  for  machin- 
ery, both  amounts  from  our  future  friends 
(Downes  &  Co.,)  of  New  York,  and  it  could 
not  sell  flour  fast  enough  to  make  a  profit 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  running  and 
keeping  in  repair  so  huge  a  machine,  tlie 
consequence  being  that  the  mortgages  were 
foreclosed  and  the  property  bought  by  D.  & 
Co.,  Fagin  ruined  and  our  friend  Hiller  again 
out  in  the  cold,  and  the  "Passaic  Mills''  on 
the  market,  for  sale  by  D,  &  Co.,  with  no 
buyers. 

Since  that  time  poor  Heller  has  been  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  of  it — now  trying  to  get  a 
political  office  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  then  agent 
for  a  patent  pavement,  and  when  last  seen 
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bj  me,  was  trying  to  sell  stock  of  the  ^'  Bax- 
ter Steam  Canal  Boat  Co."  As  this  compa- 
ny has  gone  into  banlvrnptcv  we  infer  that 
our  friend  made  no  money  there. 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  good  or  bad 
luck,  it  is  easy  to  point  out  the  cause  of  Kil- 
ler's want  of  success.  That  cause  was  really 
a  want  of  common  yense,  exhibited  in  a  self- 
conceit  realh^  childish,  and  in  a  straining  for 
"  effect "  that  not  only  made  him  ridiculous, 
but  hurt  him  as  a  business  man.  A  man  of 
business  abiUties  might  not  be  much  hurt  by 
a  want  of  common  sense  in  other  affairs,  but 
Hiller  had  not  ability,  or  at  least  not  enough 
to  offset  his  faults. 

D.  G.  &  Co.  closed  their  office  in  the  fall  of 
1857,  and  I  was  somewhat  ''  knocked  about" 
between  then  and  the  fall  of  1861.  I  will 
mention  two  of  my  "•  experiences "  during 
that  time,  which  will  close  Part  First. 

In  1858  I  went  with  a  party  in  the  domes- 
tic cotton  goods  business,  to  keep  the  book^^. 
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and  also  to  seU.     I  was  to  have  a  small  sala- 
ry only.but  in  addition  a  share  in  the  piotits. 
This   arrangement  continued   about   two 
years  only,  for  the  reason  that  though  this 
party  had  been   long  in   the  business,  his 
trade   had  lately  decKned,  partly  from  his 
want  of  enterprise,  partly  because  of  the 
competition  of  other  and  larger  firms.     This 
was   in   I860,  and  here  was  a  case    where 
"  holding  on  "  would  have  been  ^^-iser  in  me ; 
for  the  next  year,  owing  to  the  war,  cotton 
and  cotton  goods  started  on  a.  rise  in  price 
which  was  continuous  and  very  profitable  to 
nearly  every  one   engaged  in  the  business, 
and  I  would  likely  have  been  one  of  the  for- 
tunates. 

"  Oh  !  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  given, 

That  each  maytnake  ths  journey  marked  by' heaven," 

is  what  the  poet  says,  or  something  near  it, 
so  we  suppose  it  was  all  right. 

Early  in  1861  I  came  across  a  man,  "  with 
good  references,"  of  course,  but  no  money. 
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who  induced  me  to  go  into  the  business  of 
making  cheap  perfumery,  hair  oil  and  bay- 
rum,  to  sell  to  the  trade. 

We  started  to  work,  though  in  a  very 
moderate  way.  Three  hundred  dollars  start- 
ed us  with  a  lot  of  essential  oils  for  perfume- 
ry, castor  oil,  alcohol,  bottles,  etc.  Unfor- 
tunately, just  as  we  got  ready  to  sell,  the  call 
for  troops  came  out,  which  for  the  time  stop- 
ped all  but  war  business.  However,  we 
made  some  sales,  which  paid  a  large  per  cent, 
profit,  and  might  have  continued  had  not  I 
found  my  partner  (Dickson)  one  day  in  the 
shop  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  stand,  or  for 
that,  sit.  The  day  before  he  had  got  me  to 
buy  a  barrel  of  Jamaica  rum,  as  it  was  the 
best  article  from  which  to  make  a  good  qual- 
ity of  bay  rum.  He  had  started  lively  on 
that  barrel,  Tvith  the  natural  result.  It 
seems,  as  I  then  found  out  from  those  who 
knew  him,  that  though  a  good  worker  and  a 
salesman,  his  besetting  sin  was  liquor. 
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The  result  was  that  I  got  out  of  the  busi- 
ness with  a  loss,  and  he  enlisted  and  died 
the  same  year  on  board  a  government  vessel 
on  its  way  south. 

And  here  I  warn  my  readers  to  be  very 
careful  about  entering  into  a  partnership  or 
any  business  connection,  that  is,  if  you  have 
anything  to  lose. 

A  partner^s  signature  or  engagement  may 
i^iin  you  in  a  day.  We  have  seen  enough  of 
it,  and  know  whereof  we  speak.  Try  a  man 
a  year  at  least  before  you  trust  him,  and 
then  trust  him  as  little  as  possible. 

The  following  little  story  may  be  sugges- 
tive. A  fiiend  of  ours  coming  to  New  York 
on  a  night  boat  from  Albany,  got  chatting 
with  a  German,  and  happened  to  ask  him 
what  he  was  doing. 

"  Veil/'  he  replied,  "  shoost  now  I  am  do- 
ing nodings ;  but  I  am  soon  going  into  piz- 
ness." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it.     What  is  it  r 
3 
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"  Veil,  I  goes  into  partnership  mit  a  man." 
''  Do  you  put  in  much  capital  ?"' 
"  No  ;  I  doesn't  put  in  no  gabital." 
"  Don't  want  to  risk  it,  eh  ?" 
"  No  ;  but  I  puts  in  the  experience." 
"  And  he  puts  in  the  capital  ?" 
'*Yes  ;  dot  is  it.     We  goes   into   pizness 
for  dree  year.     He  puts  in  de  gabital  /  puts 
in   de  experience.     At  de  end  of  de    dree 
year,  /  will  have  de  gabital  and  he  will  have 
de  experience." 
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PAET     SECOND. 

D.  &  CO. 

We  commence  our  record  of  this  firm  in 
1861.  They  were  commission  merchants  in 
grain,  flour,  high  wines,  provisions,  (fee. 
Their  business  consisted  in  advancing  on 
shipments  from  the  west,  and  on  merchan- 
dise in  store,  and  selling  to  shippers  and 
home  buyers.  The  business  w^as  a  cash  one, 
collections  being  made  within  from  three  to 
ten  days.  The  collection  Ust,  in  busy  times 
would  show  a  quarter  to  a  half  million  dol- 
lars day  after  day. 

The  senior  member  of  the  firm,  Downes, 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  taU  and  slim, 
sharp  nose,  thin  Ups,  active  and  nervous. 
The  latter  characteristic  shone  forth  in  his 
pecaiiiar  expression  to  the  boys  to  attend  to 
something  *'  immediately^  ricjlit  <ncay,at  once,'' 
all  in  one  breath.     He  had  been  in  the  same 
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business  all  his  life,  as  clerk  first,  and  after- 
wards as  partner  in  previous  firms  of  wliicli 
the  present  one  was  the  successor,  and  he 
took  little  or  no  pleasure  in  anything  but 
business. 

He  was  just  suited  to  his  business,  and  his 
business  to  him ;  and  his  industry  and  pru- 
duce  have  been  rewarded  with  great  wealth. 

It  might  seem  inviduous  if  we  should  here 
sax  aught  that  might  seem  critical,  so  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  that  worldly  virtue  called 
piTidence,  we  pass  to 

Mr.  J.  DUMA.RS,  the  second  partner.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Downes,  who  had  made 
hinj  a  partner  with  himself  some  years  pre- 
vious to  18(51. 

He  had  charge  of  the  flour  department, 
and  of  the  advice  book.  In  the  oflice  he  was 
friendly  with  the  clerks,  and  not  too  exact- 
ing ;  but  he  never  hesitated  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Downs  in  anything,  whatever 
might  be  his  own  thoughts. 
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Mr.  Alexor,  theu  about  33,  was  the  third 
partner,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Dowries,  by  mar- 
riage. He  was  foreign  born,  and  came  here, 
no  doubt,  to  show  us  what  may  be  done  by 
a  man  of  calculation,  push  and  business  abil- 
ity. He  went  Tvdth  Downes  &  Co.,  soon  after 
his  marriage,  as  cashier,  and  soon  ''  learned 
the  ropes."  This  was  in  1858,  and  in  1861 
he  was  admitted  into  partnership,  and  con- 
tinues a  partner  in  the  present  time.  Mr.  A. 
is  ambitious,  and  we  notice  him  as  one  of  the 
presidential  electors  on  the  democratic  side 
in  1876. 

At  first  he  attended  specially  to  the  finan- 
cial affairs,  but  afterwards  had  full  charge  of 
the  provision  department. 

V.  DuMARS  was  the  fourth  and  youngest 
of  the  firm.  He  had  been  brought  up  by 
Mr.  Downes,  and  taken  into  partnership  at 
the  same  time  as  Mr.  A.  He  was  a  pleasant 
spoken,  easy-going  young  man  and  bright 
enough,  but  lacked  real  manliness.  He  could 
3* 
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not  enjoy  the  society  of  refined  women  be- 
cause of  an  excessive  diffidence,  nor  did  he 
go  into  general  society,  but  found  his  enjoy- 
ment at  hotels  and  billiard  rooms.  How 
much  of  the  blame  can  be  attached  to  his 
"  bringing  up  "  we  can  only  guess. 

We  will  speak  of  him  again.  He  attended 
to  the  grain  department. 

We  now  come  to  the  c]ei;ks,  whose  charac- 
ters we  ^vill  sketch  and  whose  records  we 
will  relate  plainly  and  truthfully. 

Whitlock  was  cashier,  which  was  the  head 
position  in  the  office.  He  was  about  33 
years  of  age,  a  quick  and  handsome  j)enman 
and  fair  accountant.  He  had  come  from  Ilh- 
nois  about  1860,  where  he  had  Ijeen  in  a 
transportation  office.  His  salary  was  $1,200 
a  year,  a  very  fair  one  for  those  times. 

AcKERMAN,  bookkeeper,  a  young  man  about 
22  years  old,  had  been  in  the  office  from  a 
boy.  He  was  a  neat  penman,  and  was  cor- 
rect in  what  he  had  to  do,  but  his  work  was 
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little  more  than  routine  work,  writing  up  the 
business  of  the  day  and  making  out  accounts 
current.  In  another  part  of  the  book  we 
give  examples  of  the  regular  routine  entries 
and  mode  of  doing  business  of  the  firm. 
His  salary  at  that  time  was  eight  hundred 
dollars.  As  will  be  seen  in  his  subsequent 
record,  he  failed  to  show  himself  the  man 
for  the  occasion. 

Lathrop,  sales-hook  derl%  a  man  40  years 
of  age,  who  had  come  from  Illinois  with 
Whitlock.  His  salary  was  one  thousand 
dollars. 

Goodman,  sales-book  clerk,  a  younger  man, 
new  in  the  office,  and  at  that  time  a  misera- 
ble penman,  but  a  fast  worker— too  fast  in 
fact,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too 
fast.  He  kept  the  grain  accounts,  Lathrop 
keeping  all  the  others. 

As  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable  that  D. 
^  Co.  may  read  this  book,  we  venture  to  say 
that  we  Mnk  that  that  firm  did  not  know 
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the  importance  of  their  account  sales  books  i 
and  consequently  did  not  put  a  proper  value 
on  the  services  of  those  who  kept  them. 
That  hrm  paid  out  tens  of  thousands  a 
year  in  "  expenses,"  so  called,  on  merchan- 
dise, such  as  storage,  insurance,  labor,  etc., 
etc.,  and  the  payments  were  all  charged  by 
the  cashier  to  the  general  "  expense  account/' 
The  account-sales  clerks  were  the  ones  who 
alone  could  get  this  back  by  charging  it  back 
to  the  owners  in  the  account  sales.  Now  we 
assert,  considering  the  very  large  business  of 
that  firm,  that  a  right  or  wTong  kind  of  a 
man  might  make,  at  that  time,  a  difference 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  the  firm. 
We  know  at  least  one  case  where  we  discov- 
ered an  error  of  thirteen  hundred  dollars  in 
one  account  that  had  lain  a  year  unnoticed, 
which  amount  was  recovered  from  the  owner, 
however,  because  he  was  a  regular  shipper, 
and  the  firm  had  property  on  hand.  Errors 
of  omission   in  ^  account   sales  were  seldom 
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discovered,  as  there  was  no  *'  check  "  on  the 
"  expense  account,"  unlike  most  other  ledger 
accounts  where  errors  must  sometime  show 
themselves. 

R.  M.  Dunn  we  put  next.  He,  poor  fel- 
low, has  an  unfortunate  history,  which  will 
be  begun  here  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
under  Mr.  D.  for  twenty  years  from  boyhood, 
a  hard  working,  faithful  clerk,  but  had  be- 
come very  fretful  and  nervous,  so  much  so 
as  to  unfit  him  for  steady  work,  so  that  in- 
stead of  occupying  the  first  position  in  the 
office,  naturally  due  to  his  long  service,  he 
was  now  a  sort  of  general  help,  disgusted 
with  himself  and  mth  everybody  else. 

He  had  charge,  however,  of  some  very 
important  books,  not  belonging  to  the  firm's 
daUy  business,  namely,  the  private  books  of 
Mr.  Downes,  which  were  more  difficult  than 
those  of  the  firm,  also  Mr.  Downes'  executor 
books,  and  also  the  books  of  the  previous 
firm  which  had  still  many  unsettled  accounts 
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on  them.  These  he  kept  in  good  order,  for 
he  was  a  good  clerk,  but  he  felt  that  his  star 
was  sinking,  and  without  a  chance  to  rise 
again,  and  he  fooHshly,  though  perhaps  nat- 
ui'ally,  would  talk  of  the  "good  old  times," 
and  make  inviduous  comparison  with  the 
new  firm  and  clerks,  which  lost  him  friends 
and  made  apparent  the  truth  of  the  saying 
that  "  when  one  begins  to  go  down  hill  there 
wiU  be  plenty  to  help  him  along." 

BouGHTON,  receiving  and  delivery  clerl\  a 
likely  young  man  of  22  years,  a  cousui  of 
Mr.  Downes'  Avife.  His  work  was  too  hard, 
as  it  was  almost  constant  activity  from  early 
ill  the  morning  until  eight  to  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  He  kept  an  account  of  receipts  and 
dehveries,  settled  freight  bills,  storage  bills, 
etc.,  and  kept  run  of  all  the  active  business 
of  the  firm.  We  can't  think  of  anything  to 
say  against  his  looks,  or  his  moral  or  men- 
tal quahfications.  So  he  may  pass  for  tho 
present. 
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Enoch  Halsey  may  come  next.  He  was 
assistant  salesman  on  grain,  of  which  the 
firm  handled  immense  quantities,  sometimes 
as  many  as  forty  canal  boats,  averaging  say 
4,500  bushels  each,  were  reported  in  one 
day.  Each  of  these  had  to  be  sampled  early 
in  the  morning,  to  be  ready  for  sale  on 
"  change,"  or  to  be  stored  if  not  sold  ;  and 
while  in  store  in  summer,  it  was  to  be  watch- 
ed as  to  its  condition. 

Halsey  was  a  good  young  fellow,  though 
not  strong,  and  was  no  douot  killed  with 
overwork,  as  related  hereafter. 

Charles  Dunn,  (brother  of  R.  M.,)  collect- 
or, had  also  been  a  long  while  with  the  firm. 
His  duties  were  by  no  means  unimportant. 
The  bills  to  be  made  out  were  many,  and 
fi'om  moderate  to  very  large  amounts.  The 
grain  elevators  sent  in  their  weights  of  gTain, 
the  city  weighers  the  weights  of  provisions, 
and  the  gangers  their  inspection  returns  of 
high  wines,  all  of  which  had  to  be  examined 
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carefully,  for  the  rule  was  to  be  sure  of  the 
correctness  of  bills  before  sending  them  out. 
He  was  outside  collecting  from  10  to  3 
o'clock,  then  went  to  the  bank,  and  after- 
wards called  off  his  collections  to  the  cashier 
and  marked  them  paid,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  in  the  morning  made  out  bills. 

Clapson,  a  young  man  of  general  utility, 
whom  we  speak  of  hereafter. 

These  were  all  we  need  mention  specially. 

The  office  was  very  small  for  the  business 
and  the  number  of  persons  in  it,  being  only 
about  25  feet  square,  very  plain,  and  part- 
ners and  clerks  all  together.  The  talk  of 
transportation  men  and  captains  of  canal 
boats,  and  the  other  active  work,  interfered 
with  the  figuring  of  the  book-keepers,  and 
the  letter-writing  of  the  firm.  It  was,  in  a 
word,  a  democratic  office,  with  the  disadvan- 
tage noted,  but  with  these  advantages,  name- 
ly, that  the  firm  could  oversee  the  whole  bu- 
siness in  its  details,  and  the  young  men  c^ould 
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listen  and  learn  sonietliing  more  about  busi- 
ness than  they  could  if  confined  to  tliem- 
selves. 

Before  continuing  the  record  of  the  clerks 
v^e  will  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the 
manner  of  keeping  the  accounts,  Avhich  we 
may  add,  were  comparatively  simple. 

First,  we  give  a  supposed  copy  of  the  cash 
book  and  journal  entries  for  one  day,  calling 
it  Dec.  31st,  1872,  to  make  it  look  natural. 
We  give  sample  entries  only — not  l^y  any 
means  as  many  items  as  wovdd  show  in  the 
actual  day's  work. 
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187-2. 


Cash. 


Dn. 


Dec.  31. 

To  balance  brought  down. 

'*  Lay  ton   «&   Co,  Kemii- 
tance  on  account,     - 

"  Thorne  &  Co.,    Remit- 
tance on  account, 

"  Thorne  &   Co.  Remit 
tance  to  pay  their  note 

1 
1 

1 

;  109,300  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

- 

due  January  2d, 

2,500  00 

*'  John  Doe.  proceeds  ac- 
ceptances sold  for  hib 

account  at  8  per  cent. 
"Cook  &  Co.  loan  return- 

45,750 00 

ed  with  interest, 

5,000  00 

25  40 

"  Sales  account.  Thoma-* 

&  Co..  J.  Jones,       24 

1,210  00 

"  Sales  acc't  J.  W.  Brit- 
ton  &  Co.,  P.  Roe,  26 

4  50 

5,250  oc 

*'    Provision    account    S. 

Engle,         -             24 

2  60 

2.600  00 

'*  Interest    account   from 

Fisk  &  Hatch,  interest 

on  loans  to    them   to 

date, 

600  00 

"  Interest   account,    bal- 

f 

ance  interest  col. 

i            15  40 

"  Expense   account,    ex- 
pense collected. 

To  balance  brought  down, 

1874. 
Jan.  I. 

7  10 

187,232  50 

55.791  50 

25  40 
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1872. 


Cash. 


Cr. 


Dec.  31.!  By  bills  payable,  due  this 
I         day,    paid    by    Corn 
I         Exchange   Bank. 
'S.Tilden&Co.  St!  Dft, 

28th  favor, 
'  Grant  &    Co.,    St.  Dft. 
27  th  favor,  -         I 

'  Fieek    &   Bro.  St.  Dft.,' 
No.    210, 
Fleek    &  Bro.  St.  Dft 

No.  156, 
Blake  hros.  &  Co.  loan 
at  6  per  cent.  -  I 
'•  Provision  acct.  paid  asj 
follows,  John  Doe  100) 
bbls  pork,  -         _  i 

R.  Roe  500  bbls.  pork! 
''  Yankee     Doodle,    loan 
returned,  -         .    • 

'•Freight  acct.  Erie  Rail- 
way, 
••  Freight    acct.     PL    R. 

Railroad, 
•'  Expense    acct.  Jones  & 

Co.  storage 
"  Expense    acct.     N.    Y. 
Elevating  Co. 

Expense  col.  7 

Balance  Int.  col.  ! 

Balance  carried  down,       I 


17  10 


60,000   OQi 

I 

5,000  OOj 

I 

5,600  oo{ 
125  00' 
200  00' 

i 

50,  coo  oo- 


1 .  400  00; 
6.800  00. 

1,250  00  10  00 

400  OO' 

I 


500  00 

I 

125  ool 


41  00 


,15  40 


55:791  50 
187,232  50I25  40 
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The  interest  and  expense  columns  served 
a  useful  purpose,  as  the  smaller  items  of 
those  accounts  were  never  mixed  with  the 
ledger  accounts.  The  interest  received  from 
F.  &  H.  was  also  placed  direct  to  interest 
account,  to  avoid  a  journal  entry  to  their 
debit,  but  a  memorandum  was  made  on  the 
ledger  of  said  payment.  All  items  of  inte- 
rest and  expenses  paid  or  received  by  them- 
selves, were  entered  in  the  general  column. 

We  will  explain  now  two  subsidiary  books 
of  the  cash  book,  namely,  the  ''  Petty  Cash 
Book"  and  the  "  Balance  Book.'' 

Neither  of  these  books  would  be  necessa- 
ry, perhaps,  in  a  small  business,  but  in  a 
large  one  they  are  both  very  useful. 

The  "Petty  Cash  Book"  was  really  a 
currency  book,  all  collections  and  payments 
in  actual  money  were  entered  on  it,  and  there- 
fore the  balance  shown  by  it  at  the  end  of 
the  day  was  the  currency  that  should  be  in 
the  cash  drawer  or  safe.     Currencv  drawn 
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jErom  the  banks  for  use  in  the  office  or  de- 
posited in  the  banks  went,  of  course,  on  this 
book.  The  use  of  this  book  avoided  the 
necessity  of  making  an  entry  on  the  cash 
l)Ook  every  time  currency  was  received  or 
paid  out,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day's  busi- 
ness the  items  could  be  transferred  in  order, 
that  is,  each  class  of  items  by  itself. 

The  'Balance  Book"  was  a  statement  of 
the  items  that  went  to  make  up  the  balance 
brought  do^ai  on  the  cash  book,  and  conse- 
quently a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  that 
balance. 

To  explain  the  working  of  this  book  we 
will  give  a  supposed  copy  of  it,  basing  it  on 
the  Cash  Book  example  already  given. 


3* 
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Dr. 


BaIiAnce  Jan.  1st,  1873.        Ce. 


Corn  Ex.  Bank, 

I2.O0O  oo 

Executor  acct. 

4^^  738  50 

4th  Nat. 

6,ooo  oo 

! 

Metro. 

io,ooo  oo 

Balance  per 

Petty  Cash,     - 

430  00 

Cash  Book, 

55.791  50 

Jas  Conolly, 

500  00 

Securities, 

25,600  00 

Downes     - 

50,000  00 

104,530  00  j 

• 

104,530  00 

The  preceding  example  shows  the  use  of 
that  book,  and  a  strict  accountant  might  say, 
its  abuse.  The  actual  cash  in  banks  and  in 
currency,  is  only  $28,430.00,  as  shown  in  the 
first  four  debit  items,  while  the  Cash  Book 
shows  $55,791.50.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  firm  held  money  for  one  party 
and  had  paid  out  money  for  other  parties, 
which  had  not  been  run  through  the  Cash 
Book. 

In  this  example  they  were  indebted  to  an 
estate  $48,738.50,  for  money  loaned  to  them, 
while  they  had  paid  out  $76,100.00.  Had 
these   items   been   entered  upon  the  Cash 
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Book,  the  balance  on  that  book  wonkl  have 
been  of  coiu-se  just  the  amount  actually  on 
hand,  $28,430.00.  Items  like  those  referred 
to  were  generally  but  temporary,  though  not 
always  so. 

We  will  now  journalize  the  cash  account, 
and  give  examples  of  other  journal  entries, 
and  then  explain  some  of  these  accounts. 
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December  31st,  1872. 


Cash    Account.     To    Sundries    as 

per  Cash  Book  this  day. 

Lay  ton  &  Co.  remittance ;  lo.ooo  oo 

Thorne  &  Co.         "           5,00000 

"                        "to  pay  note  2,500  00 
John  Doe,  proceeds    accept's   sold, 

for  his  account  at  8  per  cent,    '  4^,750  00 

Cook  &  Co.  return  loan 5- 000  00 

Sales  acct.  Thomas  &  Co.  J.  J.  24,1  1.2x0  co 

'-    J.W.  Britton&Co.B.R.26!  5,25000 

Provision  account  S.  E 24;  2,600  00 

Interest  account,  per  Cash  Book,  .j  615  40 

Expense  account                 "           ..!  7  10 


as  per 


31st. 

Sundries  to  Cash  Account 

Cash  Book  this  day 
Bills  payable,  due  this  day. .  . 
S.  Tilden&Co.  St.  Dft.  28th 

Grants  Co.  *'         27th 

rieek&Bro,  *•         No.   210.: 

No.  156.^ 
Blake  Bros.  &  Co.  loan  6  per  cent.! 
Yankee  Doodle  loan  returned  .  . .  . ! 
Provision  account  J.  D.  ico  Pork.| 
R.  R.  500    *'     I 

Freight  account,  sundries 

Expense  account      "  ^ 

h 
Cash  Bal.  this  A.  M, .  .  $109,300  00 
Received  this  day.  . . .      77,932  50] 


60,000  00 

5,000  00 

5,600  00 

125  oo| 

200  ooi 

50  oco  00! 

1,250  oo| 

1,400  coi 

6,800  ooj 

900  oo< 

166  00 


Payments . 


187,232  50: 
.131,441  00 


Balance 55  »79 1  50 ' 


77,932  50 


131,441  00 

209,373  $0 
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December  31st,  1812 


Layton  &  Co.  .  . 

10,000  00 

Thorne  &  Co.  .  . 

7,500  00 

John  Doe 

45,750  00 

Cook  &  Co 

5,000  00 

S.  acc't  Thomas 

&  Co 

I  210  00 

S,ac'tJ.W,  Brit- 

ton  &  Co  .  . 

5,250  00 

Provision  acct.  . 

2,600  00 

Interest        '*    .  . 

615  40 

Cash 

77,  932 

50 

Expense      "    .. 

7  10 

Bills  Payable.  .. 

60,000 

OO; 

S.  Tilden&Co.. 

5,000 

00 

Grant  &  Co 

5  600 

00 

Fleek&Bro.... 

325 

00 

BiakeBro.s.&Co. 

50,000 

00^ 

Yankee   Doodle. 

1,250 

00 

Provision   acct . . 

8,200 

00 

Freight  account . 

900 

00 

Expense      '' 

166 

00 

Cash 

131,441  00 

209,373 

50 

209,373  50 
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Decembeb  31st,  1872. 


We  this  day  accepted  drafts  drawn 

on  us,'  as  follows  ; 

John  Doe, 

Dec.  26,  60  ds.  due  Feb.  27 

10,000 

00 

'^     26,  65  ds.    ''     Mch.  4 

10,000 

00 

**         ''     26,  70  ds.    ''          '*    9 

10,000 

00 

*'         **     27,  90  ds.   "         "  30 

10,000 

00 

**          "     27,  95  ds.    "    April  4 

6,500 

00 

46,500 

00 

31st. 

Rendered  to  J.  W.  Britton  &  Co. 

acct.  sale  4,000  bush  wheat. 

Debit  sales  acct.  and  credit. 

Freight  acct..         -         -         .       - 

800 

00 

Expense  acct., 

129 

00 

Commission  acct.  2j  per  cent. 

131 

25 

J   W.  Britton  &  Co.,  net  pro.  due 

Dec.  20,    1872, 

4,189 

75 

31st. 

■    ■ 

— 

5.250 

00 

Rendered  to  Thomas  &  (2o.  acct. 

sales  of  provisions. 

Debit  sales  acct.  and  credit. 

Freight  account, 

125 

00 

Expense  account 

12 

05 

Commission  acct.  I4  per  cent. 

15 

13 

Thomas  &  Co.,  net  pro.  due  Dec. 

30th,  1872, 

1,057 

82 

1,210 

00 

52,960 

00 
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December  31st,  1872. 


John  Doe,     - 

I0,000  GO 

Bills  pay.   Feb. 

10,000  00 

it 

30,000   00 

' '       March 

30,000  00 

«< 

6,500   00 

* '        April 

6,500  00 

S.    acct.    J.    W. 
Britton  &  Co. 

5,250  00 

J.    W.    Britton 
<Sr  Co,     - 

4.189  75 

Freight  acct.     - 

925  00 

Expense  acct. 

141  05 

Commis.  acct. 

146  38 

S.   acct,   Thomas 
&Co., 

1,210  00 

Thomas  &  Co. 

1,057  82 

52,960  00 

52,960  00 
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These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  their 
mode  of  writing  up  the  regular  business  of 
the  office,  and  enable  us  to  explain  some  of 
the  accounts.  Remember,  however,  amiable 
reader,  that  we  are  not  teaching  bookkeep- 
ing, but  only  showing  the  bookkeeping  of  a 
particular  firm. 

The  "  Journal  "  is  really  a  combination  of 
day-book  and  journal,  an  old  style,  we  be- 
lieve, and  not  much  used,  but  we  found  it 
very  useful. 

Every  thing  went  through  this  book,  so 
that  all  the  others  being  lost,  a  new  ledger 
could  be  made  up  from  it ;  we  except  of 
course  the  details  of  expenses,  &c.,  when  we 
say  every  tiling. 

The  acceptance  and  sale  of  drafts  for  ac- 
count of  John  Doe,  was  to  raise  money  at 
his  expense.  Suppose  the  firm  had  previ- 
ously advanced  him  $46,500  in  cash  for  sixty 
days  on  merchandize,  and  the  sixty  days 
had  now  expired,  and  he  is  not  wilhng  to 
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let  the  firm  sell  the  merchandise  to  reim- 
burse themselves ;  and  suppose  money  is 
worth  8  per  ct.  or  9  per  ct.  at  this  time .  As 
the  firm  can  charge  him  only  7  per  ct,  legal- 
ly, they  refuse  to  continue  the  advance  un- 
less he  stands  the  difference.  And  this  he 
does  by  drawing  on  the  firm  and  they  sell 
the  paper  at  the  market  rate.  This  change 
makes  his  ledger  debit  larger  by  the  sum  of 
$750,  but  as  he  will  be  allowed  the  regular 
7  per  ct.  interest  on  the  cash  proceeds,  and 
have  no  debit  interest  until  the  drafts  be- 
come due,  the  account  will  by  that  time 
have  equalized  itself,  less  the  difference  be- 
tween the  7  and  8  per  cent. 

It  is  not  always  that  a  customer  is  allowed 
to  do  this,  as  the  firm  may  not  wish  to  put 
its  paper  on  the  market,  but  it  is  done  very 
often. 

''  Freight  Account  "  was  a  very  large  one. 
As  is  shown  in  the  samples,  all  freight  paid 
was  charged  on  the  Cash  Book  to  this  ac- 
5 
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count,  and  when  the  Account  Sales  were 
journalized,  freight  account  got  credit  for 
the  amount  charged  back  to  the  owner,  con- 
sequently the  balance  to  the  debit  of  the 
account  showed  the  amount  of  freight  paid 
on  merchandize  yet  unsold,  or  sold,  but  of 
which  the  Account  sales  had  not  been  made 
up.  But  as  there  was  always  a  large  debit, 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  account,  and 
this  was  done  every  month  by  the  "  Freight 
Book." 

This  was  a  small  book,  ruled  in  ledger 
style,  each  consignor  having  a  separate  ac- 
count, and  each  day  the  freight  paid  was 
entered  up  against  the  proper  account,  and 
when  the  account  sales  were  made  up,  the 
amount  of  freight  charged  wafe  entered,  by 
the  account  sales  clerks,  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  account.  It  will  be  seen  then  that 
the  debit  balance  of  the  freight  book  should 
equal  the  debit  balance  of  the  ledger  freight 
account.     The  freight  book  served  also  the 
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very  useful  purpose  of  assisting  the  account 
sales  clerks  in  making  up  their  accounts, 
and  in  showing  the  amount  of  freight  paid 
out  for  account  of  owners. 

The  "Sales  .Iccounts"  were  really  mer- 
chandise accounts,  but  in  a  commission 
business  the  name  sah'S  account  expresses 
best  the  nature  of  the  account. 

All  collections  for  sales  made  were  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Sales  account  of  each 
party  on  the  ledger,  (not  directly  to  their  ac- 
count current,)  and  when  the  Account  Sales 
were  made  up,  the  amount  was  debited  to 
the  same  account,  as  per  the  examples  given. 
These  accounts  were  therefore  balance  ac- 
counts like  the  freight  account,  and  would 
prove  themselves,  if  no  mistakes  had  been 
made. 

The  "Provision  Account''  was  a  some- 
what exceptional  one.  Sales  of  pork  and 
provisions  for  owners  were,  like  the  other 
sales,  generally  passed  through   the  "sales 
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accounts,"  but  during  and  after  the  war  there 
was  great  speculation  in  that  kind  of  pro- 
duce on  what  is  called  "  options/'  that  is,  on 
agreement  to  receive  and  deHver  at  a  certain 
price,  on  or  before  a  certain  day.  As  the 
firm  did  a  large  business  at  that  time,  tliey 
were  drawn  into  this  kind  of  business,  and 
found  it  convenient,  for  reasons  that  cannot 
be  explained  here,  to  open  this  account. 
We  used  to  be  inchned  to  call  it  a  "  hide  and 
go  seek  "  account ! 

Books  used  in  the  office  other  than  those 
already  mentioned,  were  the  "Advice  Book," 
on  which  was  kept  a  record  of  all  shipments 
to  the  firm,  and  memoranda  of  anything  to 
be  speciall}^  noted  in  regard  to  them.  When 
the  merchandise  arrived,  the  entry  on  the 
advice  book  was  checked  off  in  black  ink,  and 
when  the  merchandise  was  sold  and  account 
sales  rendered  a  check  in  red  ink  was  made. 
We  mention  these  details  as  such  things  are 
often  very  important,  or  at  least  convenient. 
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"  Receiving  Books,"  on  which  a  record 
was  kept  of  arrivals  and  of  the  disposition  of 
the  merchandise. 

"  Blotters"  or  "  Daily  Sales  Book." 

"  Account  Sales  Books,"  on  which  receipts 
and  sales  posted  from  the  Receipt  Books 
and  Blotters  ware  entered  to  each  owner's 
account,  and  from  which  the  account  sales 
were  made  up. 

"  Bills  Payable  Book,"  for  a  record  of 
drafts  accepted. 

"  Collection  Book,"  on  which  the  collector 
entered  his  collections  before  handing  them 
to  the  cashier. 

This  firm  kept  their  business  pretty  snug. 
A  trial  balance  of  the  ledger  was  taken  each 
month  and  looked  over  by  the  partners. 
Frequent  estimates  were  made  of  customers' 
accounts  to  see  that  they  we^e  safe,  and 
nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  busi- 
ness. And  yet  this  firm  met  at  times  with 
large  losses  to  show  probabl}^  that 
5* 
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'  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Oft  go  astray." 


Sometimes  it  was  a  large  decline  in  pro- 
visions, which  wiped  out  the  margins  and 
much  more,  the  western  packer  failing  to 
make  the  loss  good.  Another  way  is  shown 
in  an  actual  case.  D.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  of 
Oswego,  forwarding  merchants,  shipped  to 
Downes  &  Co.,  a  large  quantitj^  of  gi*ain, 
which  was  sold  by  Downes  &  Co.,  and  pro- 
ceeds of  same  paicWover  to  D.  B.  Smith  &  Co. 

After  this  was  done,  some  western  banks 
made  claim  on  Downes  &  Co.  for  the  same 
proceeds,  as  the  grain  really  belonged  to 
them,  and  Smith  c*c  Co.  had  gone  into  bank- 
ruptcy without  i)aying  the  banks.  Their 
claim  was,  that  Downes  &  Co.,  knowing- 
Smith  to  be  forwarding  merchants  only,  had 
no  right  to^receive  the  grain  from  them  as 
principals  and  pay  over  the  proceeds  to 
them.  Suit  was  commenced  by  the  banks 
against  Downes  &  Co.,  and  judgment  obtain- 
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ed  against  them,  but  DoT\Ties  &  Co.  appealed 
the  case,  and  Ave  believe  it  is  still  unsettled. 
The  amount  in  dispute  is  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Advances  on  Merchandise  were  made  in 
different  ways,  but  never  without  a  voucher 
in  hand.  A  shipper  would  send  forward  the 
bills  of  lading  or  railroad  receipt,  before  or 
at  the  time  he  made  his  drafts.  The  prop- 
erty being  then  responsible  for  the  amount 
advanced  and  for  freight,  expenses  and  com- 
missions. If  the  property  did  not  sell  for 
enough  to  cover  these  advances  and  charges, 
the  shipper  was  Uable  of  course  for  the  defi- 
ciency. With  "  packers  "  at  the  West  a  dif- 
ference was  often  made.  They  might  have 
their  capital  or  most  of  it  invested  in  their 
packing  houses  and  yards,  and  would  need 
ready  money  to  buy  live  stock  for  killing  and 
packing.  The  firm  would  then  take  a  mort- 
gage on  the  property  to  be  held  as  collateral 
against  the  money  advanced,  with  the  under- 
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standiftg  that  the  provisions  should  be  held 
for  account  of  the  firm  and  shipped  to  them 
for  sale. 

All  merchandise  shipped  by  water  was 
fully  insured,  and  the  policies  made  payable 
to  the  consignee,  if  they  had  advanced  on  it. 

Drafts  against  shipments  always  came 
through  the  banks,  and  if  they  were  on  sight, 
were  paid  on  presentation ;  if  they  were  on 
time,  they  Avere  left  at  the  office  one  day  for 
acceptance. 

In  our  cash  account  appears  ''  loans."  It 
is  customary  for  merchants  to  borrow  from 
each  other  when,  as  it  sometimes  happens, 
they  are  in  want  of  money  to  get  through  a 
day  or  two,  because  of  slow  collections  or 
other  reasons.  In  such  case  the  loan  is  made 
without  security.  But  it  is  customary  to 
take  security  for  loans  to  bankers  and  bro- 
kers in  Wall  Street,  who  make  a  business  of 
borrowing  money  to  use  in  loaning  other 
parties,  or  in  purchasing  stocks. 
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As  a  rule  all  sales  were  made  on  "change," 
which  was  open  about  three  hours  each  day, 
except  pork  and  provisions,  which  were 
bought  and  sold  through  brokers,  as  well  out- 
side the  Exchange  as  inside. 

The  closing  entries  for  the  year  were  very 
few.  The  partners  kept  no  regular  amount 
of  capital  in  the  firm,  but  let  the  profits  ac- 
cumulate, drawing  out  only  what  was  needed 
by  them. 

Each  partner  was  debited  interest  on  his 
private  account,  and  then  the  whole  amount 
was  charged  over  to  his  capital  account,  ac- 
cumulatecl  from  previous  years.  The  clerks' 
salaries  were  charged  to  expense  account, 
and  the  balance  of  that  account  was  left  to 
stand  generally  from  year  to  year,  as  it  gen- 
erally had  little  difference  on  either  side. 
Interest  account  usually  showed  a  credit, 
and  a  portion  of  it  was  placed  to  Profit  and 
Loss.  Commission  account  was  the  only  real 
profit  account,  and  the  balances  were  left  to 
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stand  two  or  three  years,  when  thej  were 
transferred  to  profit  and  loss  account,  and 
that  account,  after  debiting  bad  debts,  was 
closed  by  crediting  the  capital  account  of 
each  partner  the  proportion  due  him. 

We  will  now  talk  about  the  clerks  and 
their  record. 

We  start  in  the  summer  of  1861,  from 
which  time  until  the  following  summer  there 
was  no  change  among  the  clerks.  The  firm 
was  doing  a  large  business,  and  work  was 
plenty  from  early  in  the  morning  until  six  to 
ten  o'clock  at  night  for  many  of  the  clerks. 
The  following  summer  Charles  Dunn,  the 
collector,  was  taken  sick,  and  Clapson  took 
his  place  "  until  Dunn  could  return." 

This  latter  event  never  happened,  however, 
for  Dunn  died  after  a  four  months'  sickness. 

He,  like  his  brother  E.  M.,  though  a  long 
while  in  the  office,  had  failed  to  make  head- 
way, and  his  death  was  the  result  of  living 
in  a  way  not  authorized  by  good  morals.    Our 
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fii'st  item  therefore,  is  not  one  to  be  consid- 
ered an  example  to  follow. 

Strange  that  his  successor,  Clapson,  should 
be  another  example,  though  not  in  the  same 
way. 

It  was  found  out,  not  long  after  the  death 
of  Dimn,  that  Clapson  was  living  very  gayly, 
and  giving  dinners  to  his  friends.  Inquiry 
led  to  the  discovery  that  he  had  been  appro- 
priating a  part  of  his  collections.  Let  us 
see  if  we  can  explain  how  he  did  it.  In  the 
afternoon  the  cashier  wrote  up  his  cash  book, 
and  the  collector  assisted  him  to  vrrite  up 
the  collections.  When  the  cashier  had  en- 
tered the  collection  on  the  cash  book,  Clapson 
marked  the  entry  on  the  sales  book  as  paid, 
thus  :  ''  Paid  Dec.  31st,  1872."  As  all  sales 
were  for  cash,  there  Avere  no  ledger  accounts 
with  buyers,  the  entrj^  on  the  daily  sales  book 
being  the  only  record  against  them,  and 
when  that  entry  was  marked  ''paid,"  it  was 
a  iinaHty  for  the  time  being.     Now  all  Clap- 
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son  had  to  do  was  to  pocket  any  amounts 
that  he  had  collected  in  currency,  for  he  could 
not  easily  use  a  check,  and  not  enter  up  the 
collection  on  the  collection  book,  but  mark 
the  bill  "  paid,"  on  the  daily  sales  book. 

That  being  done  the  account  sales  clerk 
would  post  the  sale  as  paid,  and  the  only 
sure  way  the  fraud  could  be  found  out  was 
by  the  sales  accounts  on  the  ledger. 

The  working  of  these  accounts  we  have 
already  explained,  to  the  eJBfect  that  if  an  ac- 
count had  been  made  up  by  the  account 
sales  clerk  as  paid,  which  really  had  not  been 
paid,  the  ledger  debit  would  be  just  so  much 
more  than  the  credit,  by  that  amount,  and 
the  book-keeper  would  detect  the  discrepan- 
cy. And  so  it  would  have  been  in  this  case, 
but  at  that  time  the  sales  accounts  were  very 
large,  and  consisted  of  a  gi-eat  many  sepa- 
rate items,  and  the  book-keeper  was  very 
busy,  and  the  result  was  that  he  had  not 
kept  a  check  on  the  sales  accounts,  Imt  had 
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let  them  run  far  behind,  so  that  the  collect- 
or's operations  passed  unnoticed.  He  had 
then  in  all  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  we 
believe,  but  was  let  to  go  his  way  without 
punishment. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Clapson  we  have 
not  learned,  as  he  shortly  afterwards  left  the 
city. 

Cashier  Whitlock  did  uot  succeed  in 
pleasing  the  firm,  and  he  also  was  soon 
among  the  "  outs."  There  was  no  very  defi- 
nite cause  of  complaint  against  him,  for  he 
was  competent  and  a  willing  worker,  except 
a  sick  day  home  now  and  then,  and  he  was 
honest.  Perhaps  the  cause  sometimes  as- 
signed for  a  divorce,  "incompatibility  of 
temper,"  may  explain  this  case.  He  failed 
to  see  the  pecuharities  of  the  members  of 
the  firm,  or  if  he  saw  them,  he  was  not  coiu- 
tier  enough  to  shape  his  manner  and  conver- 
sation to  "  fit  "  those  peculiarities.  Conse- 
quence, he  ceased  to  be  liked ^  and  it  was 
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then  but  a  matter  of  time  when  he  shoiild 
go.  That  time  came  when  it  happened 
that  a  lengthened  sickness  took  hold  of  him, 
during  which  he  was  dismissed,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  work 
required  from  him. 

After  his  dismissal  he  was  idle  some 
months,  then  ''  went  west ''  whence  he  came, 
there  he  became  interested  in  some  patented 
article,  collapsed  on  that,  and  then  got  a  sit- 
uation in  a  transportation  office,  his  old  bu- 
siness, (at  Chicago  we  think,)  where  we  leave 
him,  as  we  know  no  more  of  him . 

Now  we  have  a  new  man,  who  succeeded 
W.,  Wm.  M.  Grates,  who  just  previous  had 
been  in  a  stock  house  in  Wall  Street.  There 
his  business  had  been  to  overlook  customers' 
accounts,  and  see  that  their  '*  margins  "  were 
kept  good,  for  which  business  he  was  hardly 
"  sharp  "  enough.  Previous  to  that  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kennedy, 
Graves  &  Co.,  millers,  somewhere  in   New 
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York  state,  which  firm  had  failed.  He  w^as 
about  35  years  of  age,  of  good  social  rela- 
tions, and  of  gentlemenly  deportment. 

Here  we  will  state  that  after  Clapson's 
dismissal,  Robert  Dunn,  a  brother  of  R.  M., 
and  of  Charles,  was  employed  for  a  time  as 
collector.  He  was  a  quick  young  fellow,  but 
like  all  the  Dunns,  unfortunate.  He  remain- 
ed about  a  year,  and  then  took  a  position  in 
an  auction  house,  where  he  was  doing  well. 
In  about  two  years-  he  married,  but  in  anoth- 
er he  was  dead,  the  second  one  of  the  Dunns. 

The  next  change  in  the  office  was  with 
Ackerman  the  book-keeper.  He,  as  w^e  have 
said,  had  been  kind  of  ''  brought  up  "  in  the 
office,  and  made  the  usual  mistake  of  assum- 
ing too  much  on  that  fact.  He  thought  that 
he  should  have  had  the  position  of  cashier, 
and  not  getting  it,  demanded  more  salary. 
He  was  then  getting,  to  the  best  of  our 
recollection,  eight  hundred  a  year.  Not  ob- 
taining the  advance,  he  gave  up  his  situa- 
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tion  !  A  silly  act  was  this,  though  it  did  not 
prove  a  very  losing  one  at  the  time,  as  will 
be  seen.  It  could  not  be  repeated  success- 
fully. Oh  !  no  ;  never  give  up  a  good  thing 
in  a  hurry,  as  good  things  are  not  easy  to 
get  hold  of. 

However,  he  was  off  for  the  time  being, 
and  Goodman  was  put  into  his  place  as  book^. 
keeper,  but  was  not  relieved  of  his  sales 
book,  and  thus  he  had  double  duty  for  a 
time. 

Ackerman  had  gone  out  West  on  a  visit, 
and  in  about  three  months  he  returns,  (fall  of 
1864),  and  we  hear  of  him  as  looking  for  a 
situation. 

In  the  meantime  Lathrop  had  been  falling 
fi^om  grace,  though  not  by  his  fault. 

He  had  come  with  Whitlock,  and  fate 
seemed  to  decide  that  he  should  go  with  hiuL 
One  of  his  faults  was  to  make  reflections 
about  the  affairs  of  the  office,  which  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have   suppressed.     The 
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man  was  however  overloaded  with  work,  and 
was  expected  to  do  more  than  any  one  man 
could  do,  in  other  words  he  was  the  beast  of 
burden,  and  at  this  time  he  was  somewhat 
nervous  over  it,  and  happened  to  say  he  was 
doing  the  best  he  could,  and  they  were  wel- 
come to  get  somebody  else,  and  he  was  taken 
up  promptly.  Ackerman,/o?^  whom  Ms  post 
was  wanted,  was  soon  back  and  glad  to  ac- 
cept it,  after  so  independently  sacrificing  the 
position  of  book-keeper. 

Mr.  Lathrop  tried  to  make  a  living  by 
turning  insurance  broker.  Afterwards  he 
got  a  situation  in  the  Fourth  National  Bank, 
where  a  younger  brother  of  his  was  assistant 
cashier,  and  while  there,  some  years  after- 
wards, appUed  for  a  situation  with  the  old 
firm,  which  application  was  not  successful, 
since  when  we  do  not  know  his  fate. 

The  next  spring  cashier  Graves  left.  He 
was  really  unsuited  for  his  post,  because, 
perhaps,  he  had  never  had  the  training  ne- 
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cessary.  He,  however,  was  a  man  of  some 
social  influence,  which  stood  him  in  better 
need  than  did  his  abihties.  After  his  part- 
ing with  the  firm  he  was  taken  as  a  partner 
by  a  merchant  in  the  flour  business,  who  was 
alone  and  wanted  an  assistant,  and  is  with 
him  to  this  day. 

Boughton  was  offered,  and  he  accepted 
the  post  of  cashier,  thinking  that  post  would 
lead  him  quicker  to  the  end  he  had  in  view, 
namely,  a  partnership  in  the  firm,  than  the 
post  he  then  held.  He  was  ad\dsed  by 
Goodman  to  remain  in  his  old  post  in  prefer- 
ence, that  is,  in  the  outside  business,  because 
a  good  salesman,  to  which  that  post  would 
have  led  him,  is,  in  a  merchandise  business, 
a  more  yaluable  man  than  a  desk  man. 

A  new  man  takes  the  place  of  Boughton, 
Wiley  is  his  name.  He  was  a  young  man 
about  22  years  of  age,  and  of  good  appear- 
ance, and  has  a  little  history  which  will  be 
told  in  its  place. 
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This  brings  us  to  1866,  and  as  in  the  next 
two  years  there  was  no  change  of  importance 
in  the  office.  We  will,  for  a  change,  speak 
of  what  was  at  that  time  the  most  exciting 
business  of  the  office,  namely,  high  wines,  or 
as  it  was  generally  known,  "  whisky." 

THE   WHISKY   SPECULATION. 

There  was  considerable  risk  to  the  specu- 
lators in  that  business,  but  money  was  used 
freely  at  Washington,  and  as  usual,  it  won 
the  day.  This  is  the  way  it  was  done. 
Whisky  was  selhng  at  about  twenty  cents  a 
gallon  before  the  question  of  a  tax  .came  up. 
Congress  then  began  taxation,  startmg  with  a 
low  tax  of,  we  think,  twenty  cents  a  gallon, 
but  raising  it  at  various  times,  by  steps,  until 
it  reached  a  tax  of  two  dollars  a  gallon. 
This  tax  was  to  be  paid  by  the  manufactu- 
rer, and  consequently  he  could  not  afford  to 
sell  his  whisky  for  less  than  the  original 
price  before  the  tax,  say  twenty  cents,  and 
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the  amount  of  the  tax  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  government,  therefore  the  market 
price  would  rise  to  that,  in  the  natural  course 
of  time.  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  one 
big  speculator,  caUing  him  the  "  Chicago  dis- 
tilling Co."  as  Chicago  was  and  is  a  pretty 
bad  place,  and  see  how  1ie  did  it. 

Foreseeing  that  a  tax  would  be  placed  on 
whisky  he  manufactured  all  he  possibly  could 
before  the  tax  was  laid,  and  held  it  in  store, 
and  continued  manufacturing  while  the  tax 
did  not  exceed  say  fifty  cents  a  gallon.  Now 
if  he  held  his  stock  until  the  tax  of  two  dol- 
lars was  laid  on  all  whisky  then  manufactur- 
ed, he  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  market 
price,  based  on  the  cost  at  that  time,  which 
was  a  tax  of  $2.00,  and  cost  of  making,  say 
20  cents,  $2.20  a  gallon. 

The  market  price  would  not  reach  quite 
so  high  a  figure  immediately  on  the  laying 
of  the  tax,  from  the  fact  that,  hke  our  friend, 
other  manufacturers  had  been  laying  up  a 
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stock,  held  by  themselves  or  by  speculators, 
and  in  all  there  would  be  a  very  large  quan- 
tity in  market  which  would  pay  a  grand  pro- 
fit at  much  less  than  $2.20,  and  until  that 
w.^s  worked  off,  the  price  would  not  go  to  its 
natural  place. 

Suppose  this  man  had  10,000  barrels  whis- 
ky which  had  cost  him  as  follows : 

10,000  bbls.,  average  40  galls.,  cost  16  cts. 

per  gall .'564. 000. 00 

Say  he  paid  a  tax  on  1000  bbls.  of  50  cents,       20,000.00 

Cost,  including  tax S84,ooo.oo 

Sales  of  10,000  bbls.  at  say  $2,00  per  gall.  .$800,000.00 

Profit  on  10,000  bbls $716,000.00 

This  is  large,  but  is  no  romance.  The 
danger  was  that  Congress  would  tax  the 
stock  of  whisky  "  on  hand,"  that  is,  whisky 
made  before  the  first  tax  bill  was  passed, 
which  had  therefore  escaped  the  tax  alto- 
gether. 

Let  us  see  how  the  account  will  stand  had 
that  been  done. 
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Cost  of  lOjCoo  bbls.  whisky,    $64,000.00 

Tax  on  1000  barrels,  50  cents, 20,000.00 

"         9000  "     $2.00        720,000.00 

$804,000.00 
Sales  10,000  barrels  at  $1.50  per  gall 600,000.00 

Loss  on  10,000  barrels    $204,000.00 

We  put  the  selling  price  at  $1.50  per  gal- 
lon in  the  latter  case  as  the  whisky  would 
have  been  forced  on  the  market,  because  of 
the  impossibihty  of  paying  the  tax  by  com- 
mission houses  who  had  held  it  for  the  spec- 
ulators. 

How  was  this  danger  avoided?  By  the 
simple  process  of  buying  up  votes  in  Con- 
gress, not  all  the  votes,  of  course,  but  enough 
to  serve  the  purpose  in  this  way. 

Several  large  holders  of  whisky  made  a 
"  pool,"  that  is,  each  put  in  a  certain  number 
of  barrels  of  whisky  at  cost  price,  to  be 
used  at  Washington.  The  lobbyist  then 
approaches  a  member  and  "suggests"  to 
him  that  there  is  &  chance  for   speculation 
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ia  whisky,  etc.,  the  result  bemg  that  he  sells 
to  the  member,  sar  100  bbls.  whisky  at  a 
certain  price,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  member  will  not  be  called  on  to  pay  out 
anything,  nor  stand  any  loss  on  it,  but  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  to  have  the  profit.  Now 
then,  if  the  tax  is  raised  immediately  after, 
say  50  cents  a  gallon,  and  does  not  go  on  the 
stock  071  hand,  our  member  is  apt  to  make  a 
nice  thing  out  of  it  as  the  price  will  advance, 
but  he  makes  nothing  if  the  tax  is  put  on 
the  stock  on  hand.  It  is  very  plain  to  see 
where  his  interest  lies,  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  he  is  not  paid  in  advance,  he  must  first 
do  the  work. 

BouGHToN  was  smart  enough  to  make 
about  $12,000,  just  before  he  was  made  cash- 
ier, by  a  purchase,  in  combination  with  some 
friends  and  V.  Dumars,  the  junior  partner, 
and  that  too  on  a  very  small  investment  for 
"margins."      This   was   done   without    the 
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knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  firm  nor  of  the 
clerks  except  Goodman. 

We  now  return  to  the  history,  the  next 
change  being  made  by  our  cashier,  Bough- 
ton,  who  was  induced  by  flattery  to  give  up 
a  post  which  he  himself  considered  a  step- 
ping stone  to  a  membership  in  the  firm,  and 
there  had  been  no  reason  to  make  him 
change  his  mind  on  that  matter. 

"  Try  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good,"  saiththe  Scripture,  and  it  sayeth  well. 

He  was  induced  to  this  change  by  an  offer 
of  an  interest  in  a  new  firm  about  forming  in 
the  cotton  and  tobacco  business.  That  firm 
was  composed  of  Mr.  Eawson  of  Cincinnati, 
"  Col."  Bridgeland,  whose  name  has  been  in 
the  papers  lately,  and  who  is  now,  (1876.) 
Consul  of  the  United  States  somewhere,  and 
Rawson's  son  and  Mr.  Boughton.  Mr.  Raw- 
son  was  a  good  man,  and  he  put  in  the  bulk 
of  the  capital,  the   amount  was,  we   beheve, 
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$100,000.     Bridgeland  was   a  politician  and 
a  reckless  man. 

Boughton  was  flattered  by  Col.  Bridge- 
land,  and  offered  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year, 
and  an  interest  in  the  business  as  one  of  the 
firm.  Bridgeland  was  careful  not  to  remind 
Boughton,  that  as  member  of  the  firm  he 
was  liable  for  the  losses  of  the  firm.  CoL 
Bridgeland' s  interest  in  Boughton  is  explain- 
ed probably  by  the  fact  that  he  thought 
Boughton  might  be  made  available  to  get 
advances  from  Downes  &  Co. 

Boughton's  record,  after  leaving  Downes 
<fe  Co.  is  as  follows.  The  new  firm,  under 
the  leadership  of  Bridgeland,  began  to  spec- 
ulate in  cotton,  and  Bridgeland  went  South 
to  buy  it,  and  there  he  found  cotton  very 
scarce,  "  no  stock  to  speak  of  to  be  found, 
and  it  was  a  sure  thing  that  the  market  price 
must  advance,  and  that  too  soon,  and  large- 
ly," and  so  he  bought  all  he  could,  and  ship- 
ped it  to  New  York  ;  and  the  firm  would  no 
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doubt  have  made  much  money  on  said  cot- 
ton had  it  not  been  that  the  price  went  doTVTi 
instead  of  up.  That  was  the  only  hindrance 
to  the  success  of  the  venture  ;  but  in  the 
end  it  proved  to  be  enough,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  and  in  about  two  years  the  firm 
failed,  Mr.  Rawson  losing  all  he  had  put  in, 
and  our  friend  Boughton  was  now  neither  a 
member  of  one  firm  nor  a  cashier  of  another 
one,  and  had  also  lost  the  greater  part,  if  not 
all,  of  the  money  made  in  his  speculation  in 
whisky.  He  then  turned  insurance  broker, 
the  usual  resort  in  such  cases,  and  built  up 
a  business  sufficient  to  pay  him  two  or  three 
thousand  a  year,  and  lastly  imited  his  insu- 
rance business  vnth  that  of  a  broker  in  pro- 
visions, and  the  two  T\dll  no  doubt  do  well. 
But,  oh !  Mr.  Boughton,  if  you  had  only  let 
well  enough  alone  as  Goodman  advised  you, 

"  Of  all  sad  words  of  speech  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these  '  it  might  have  been,'  ** 
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that  you  had  become  a  member  of  the  firm 
not  many  years  after. 

The  position  of  cashier  was  offered  to 
Goodman  but  he  decUned  it  as  he  preferred 
his  position  of  book-keeper  from  a  special 
Kke  to  it,  his  position  being  one  not  subject 
to  the  "  rush"  of  the  cashier's  position,  while 
he  was  really  in  as  confidential  a  position  as 
the  cashier,  with  as  much  salary.  The  posi- 
tion was  then  given  to  Ackerman,  who  at  that 
time  was  engaged  to  be  married,  so  it  came 
in  very  nice  to  him.  He  was  told  to  get 
married  and  take  a  two  weeks'  trip,  and  as- 
sume his  new  office  on  his  return.  Was  not 
that  nice,  reader  ?  Well,  we  leave  him  there 
until  his  time  comes  again  and  call  in  Mudge, 
who  took  the  sales  book  that  Ackerman  had 
kept. 

This  man  had  been  some  eight  years  before 
a  fellow  clerk  with  one  of  the  junior  members 
of  the  firm,  before  this  latter  had  got  with 
the   present   firm.     He  was   tall,  thin   and 
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somewhat  peculiar  faced,  and,  as  was  soon 
apparent,  anything  but  a  gentleman  in 
thought  or  language.  His  history  will  show 
just  what  he  was.  Let  him  pass  for  the 
present. 

The  next  exodus  was  that  of  E.  M.  Dunn. 
His  position  had  been  growing  less  enviable 
month  by  month,  for  having  failed  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  changes  in  the  office,  (it  may 
have  been  his  misfortune  rather  than  his 
fault,)  it  was  but  natural  that  the  new  com- 
ers should 'crowd  him  to  the  wall.  Such  is 
life.  But  nature  is  harsh,  and  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  see  a  really  faithful  old  clerk,  whose 
pecuharities  were  likely  the  result  of  his 
treatment,  become  a  foot-ball  to  be  kicked 
to  death. 

One  day  he  said  he  would  the  next  morn- 
ing go  to  see  the  "  Eed,  White  and  Blue," 
a  little  boat  that  was  lying  at  one  of  the 
New  York  piers,  preparing  to  attempt  a  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic.     He  did  not  come  to 
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the  office  that  next  day  nor  the  following 
one,  Avhen  it  was  learned  that  he  had  been 
bent  by  his  friends,  for  treatment,  to  an  asy- 
lum, his  mind  having  given  way.  He  was 
one  of  the  quiet  insane,  following  his  attend- 
ant around  like  a  dog,  and  interesting  him- 
self in  all  he  saw.  The  end  came  in  a  few 
weeks,  when  he  died. 

If  his  employer  had  a  defence  against  a 
charge  of  injustice  towards  this  man,  we 
think  it  cannot  be  found  outside  of  the 
Scriptures.  There  we  have  the  parable  of 
the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  w^ho  complained 
that  they  who  had  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  received  but  the  same  pen- 
ny as  those  who  came  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  were  answered  by  the  lord  of  the  vine- 
yard, "  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I 
will  with  my  own  ?  Is  thy  heart  evil  because 
I  am  good?" 

How  strange  that  another  case  almost  sim- 
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ilar,  should  occur  in  that  office  and  not  long 
after.  Halley  was  taken  sick,  but  being 
afraid  to  leave  his  post,  he  held  up  too  long, 
and  went  home  at  last  when  he  could  not 
hold  up  longer.  He  had  married  a  few 
months  previous  and  was  living  with  his  pa- 
rents. As  soon  as  he  reached  home  he  went 
to  his  bed  with  the  remark  tliat  his  time  had 
come  and  he  would  never  get  up  again. 
And  so  it  was,  in  five  davs  he  was  dead. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  his  father,  who 
had  showed  great  sorrow  over  Halley's  fats, 
became  violently  insane,  and  was  forcibly 
removed  before  the  funeral  could  proceed, 
and  soon  after  died  in  an  insane  asylum. 

The  successor  of  Halley  was  a  young  man 
named  Marvin,  whose  fate  was  very  different 
from  that  of  poor  Halley.  He  was  a  dark 
complexioned,  black-eyed  and  nice  sort  of  a 
fellow,  and  pretty  bright,  and  soon  won  the 
good  will  of  Mr.  Downes,  and,  to  anticipate 
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our  history,  eventually  became  a  member  of 
the  firm,  whieh  was  equivalent  to  a  fortune. 
But  let  us  now  speak  of  a  Canadian  who 
was  for  a  time  in  the  office.  His  duties 
were  subsidiary,  that  is,  he  kept  some  of  the 
smaller  books,  like  the  freight  and  storage 
books,  and  assisted  generally  in  the  office. 
He  had  obtained  the  situation  through  a 
firm  friend  of  Mr.  Alexor,  and  was  no  doubt 
a  fair  enough  fellow,  but  he  had  from  the 
start  a  hard  road  to  travel,  partly  from  the 
inchnation  in  a  large  office  to  make  a  new 
comer  who  has  no  definite  duty  appointed 
him,  bear  the  brunt  of  things,  and  partly 
because  he  was  looked  on  as  an  interloper, 
not  ''to  the  manor  born  "  Mudge,  true  to 
his  nature,  put  upon  him  all  indignities  pos- 
sible, and  was  mistakenly  upheld  by  Mr.  J. 
Dumars.  Between  the  two.  Penny  was  got 
rid  of  after  a  few  months,  though  there  was 
really  no  cause  for  it,  except  it  may  be  liis 
nativity 
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Our  friend  Wile j  is  the  next  wlio  demands 
our  attention.  He  too  was  quite  a  favorite 
of  Mr.  Downes,  though  he  was  more  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  A.,  to  whom  he  was  assist- 
ant salesman,  and  manager  of  the  receipts 
and  deliveries  of  provisions.  He  went  on 
"  change  "  every  day,  and  was  known  to  the 
trade.  But  he  went  a  little  too  fast,  and  was 
"  careless  "  enough  to  imitate  our  old  collec- 
tor Clapson,  though  he  had  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  young  gentleman. 
There  were  some  buyers  of  provisions  at 
Newark,  near  which  place  he  resided,  and 
he  had  been  permitted  to  take  charge  of 
those  sales  and  their  collection,  and  he  was 
careless  enough  to  spend  in  some  w^ay  some 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  of  said  collec- 
tions. Of  course  he  was  found  out,  and  of 
course  he  vv^as  not  prosecuted,  because  he 
was  a  sort  of  nice  young  man,  but  he  was 
advised,  not  by  the  late  Mr.  Greeley,  to  "  go 
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west,'*  to  some  moral  city  like  Chicago,  to 
recuperate.  Well,  he  went  somewhere,  and 
in  about  a  year  he  "  brought  up  "  at  that 
elysium,  weary  and  forlorn,  and  with  about 
ten  cents  in  cash.  Now  every  grain  man, 
every  provision  man,  and  every  bank  knew 
the  firm  of  Downes  &  Co.,  and  some  of  them 
knew  our  friend  Wiley,  and  one  "fair  "  sort 
of  a  man,  after  giving  him  a  "  peck  "  of  ad- 
vice, employed  him  to  assist  in  shipping  lard 
in  tierces  and  in  caddies,  until  he  could  save 
enough  to  carry  himself  back  to  the  scenes 
of  his  exploit.  And  sure  enough,  back  he 
came,  looking  rough  and  penitent  enough  to 
enact  the  part  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Well, 
our  friend  was  received  back  and  given  em- 
ployment by  D.  &  Co.  to  "  assist  him  to  re- 
cover his  standing."  This  employment  was, 
it  is  true,  but  temporary,  yet  the  whole  mat- 
ter shows  that  it  is  not  so  very  bad  after  all, 
to  enact  for  the  "  first  time  on   any  stage  '' 
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the  part  of  the  "  Prodigal  Son  !"  He  is  now 
with  a  large  storage  house  as  an  out-door 
solicitor  of  storage.  We  don't  consider  him 
had,  only  a  little  wild.  "We  have  seen  much 
worse  "very  respectable  "  men  ! 

Mudge  calls  our  attention  next  in  order, 
and  he  did  nobly.  To  explain.  Mr.  Downes 
was  the  owner  of  some  very  large  storage 
warehouses  near  the  city,  which  were  run  by 
another  party  on  an  interest,  and  m  the 
name  of  thai  other  party.  That  party  had 
a  separate  office,  and  kept  a  bookkeeper  and 
clerks,  but  he  failed  to  see  that  the  accounts 
Yv^ere  kept  up  snugly,  so  Mr.  D.  insisted  on 
putting  his  own  man  m.  This  man  proved 
to  be  Mudge,  who  was  transferred  to  his 
new  business  with  all  colors  flying.  But 
somehow  or  other,  things  did  not  get  in  bet- 
ter shape,  except  it  may  be  in  appearance, 
and  after  about  a  year  it  was  found  that  our 
friend  Mudge  had  made  away  with  over  fif- 
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teen   thousand   dollars,  principally  through 
stock  speculations. 

'*Tell  me  the  old,  old  story." 

This  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  for  his 
face  indicated  the  sneak,  and  it  goes  to  show 
how  employers  fail  to  detect  sometimes  the 
plainest  evidence  of  character.  He  too  was 
let  off,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  junior 
partner,  who  had  years  before  been  his  fel- 
low clerk.  We  have  seen  him  since  around 
New  York,  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  sub- 
sequent history,  and  are  therefore  silent. 

Just  before  this,  the  junior  partner,  V. 
Dumars,  resigned  his  partnership.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  him.  He  had  at  last  by 
his  mode  of  life  unfitted  himself  for  busi- 
ness, and  had  not  the  will  if  he  had  the 
mind,  to  make  the  radical  change  in  Ufe 
which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  de- 
mands of  that  firm  at  least.  So  he  sacri- 
ficed a  position  which  in  the  ten  years  of  his 
partnership  had  paid  him  a  very  hberal  hv- 
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ing,  and  left  still  due  to  him  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

He  made  a  show  of  continuing  in  busi- 
ness by  investing  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars as  special  partner  with  a  firm  in  the 
malting  business.  Then  he  went  to  Europe 
by  advice  of  his  friends ;  returned,  went 
once  more  and  died  there.  The  reader  can 
make  his  own  reflections. 

To  close  our  history  we  have  to  speak  of 
Marvin  and  Ackerman,  The  former  had  ta- 
ken full  charge  of  grain  and  cotton  when 
Dumars  resigned,  and  had  managed  the 
sales  so  well,  that  it  was  to  be  expected  he 
would  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  V.  Dumars,  and 
so  it  was.  He  was  admitted  to  the  firm  on 
the  first  of  May,  1873,  the  first  one  outside 
of  the  family  who  had  ever  been  admitted  to 
membership.  Mr.  Marvin  deserved  it,  and 
yet  it  was  perhaps  due  as  much  to  the  jjen- 
chant  Mr.  D.  had  taken  to  him  and  the  fav- 
orable circumstance  of  young  Dumar's  re- 
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tirement,  as  to  his  abilities.  Had  Bouglitou 
been  in  the  office  at  the  time  of  Duniar's  re- 
tirement, he  would  no  doubt  have  been  in  a 
fair  way  to  have  got  the  position  of  grain 
salesman  and  afterwards  a  partner. 

Ackerman's  case  was  not  so  bright  a  one. 
As  we  said  before,  the  giving  up  of  a  good 
situation  cannot  be  repeated  with  success. 
He  w^as  getting  at  this  time  (1873)  a  salary 
of  three  hundred  dollars  a  month,  an  excel- 
lent one,  especially  for  him  ;  but  he  was  not 
satisfied.  His  head,  he  complained,  trou- 
bled him,  because  of  overwork,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
generally,  he  worked  himself  into  a  sweat 
that  was  as  fooUsh  as  it  was  unprofitable, 
and  ending  by  indicating  his  intention  to 
give  up  his  position  !  Once  having  said  that, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  retreat.  The  firm  as- 
sumed that  he  meant  what  he  said,  and  his 
fate  was  sealed.  As  the  party  who  was  to 
take  his  place  could  not  do  so  immediately. 
Ackerman  remained  until  the  fall  of  1^73, 
S 
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when  at  last,  he  made  his  unfortunate  exit. 
Personally,  ^ve  have  seen  him  but  once 
since  then,  but  we  heard  about  him  from 
Wiley,  whom  we  met  in  1876. 

After  leaving  the  firm  he  went  to  Texas  on 
business  for  his  brother-in-law,  where,  he 
said,  they  tried  to  swindle  him,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  clear  out  to  save  something  of 
what  he  had  taken  there.  Next,  a  party  got 
him  a  position  as  road  paymaster  on  a  New 
Jersey  Eailroad,  which  he  did  not  hold  long, 
ay[  at  laot  he  had  gutj  uu  dmwa  in  Lhu  WC>rld, 
th.nt  ho  wn^i  nr.'tfurtf^m(Dd  to  wandgi^  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  thn  nlrl  buoinooo  iL^ii(jj^ul  uiid  dfs- 
Ci^urargod. 

Ackerman  had  had  every  chance  at  that 
office  to  become  manager  of  the  office,  but  he 
really  lacked  the  ability  and  the  bearing 
necessary  in  that  position ;  and  also  failed 
to  see  his  own  defects — a  good  suggestion  to 
you,  reader,  is,  that  you  always  through  Hfe, 
remember  the  lines  of  Eobert  Burns  : 
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**  0  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  ! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  bkmder  free  us 
An'  foolish  notion." 

We  have  said  but  little  of  Goodman.  He 
can  be  charged  perhaps  with  a  failure  to  re- 
member the  times  just  noticed,  though  not 
as  relating  to  his  clerkly  abihties.  As  a 
clerk  he  made  no  pretensions,  but  in  other 
respects  he  may  have  compared  himself  to 
some  of  those  around  him  to  his  own  glory ! 
*' No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  va^et,"  say  the 
French,  and  a  clerk  is  apt  to  see  the  weak- 
ness or  malice  of  his  em|)loyers  more  plain- 
ly than  others,  "and  so  seeing,  an  employee 
may  get  into  a  frame  of  mind  that  howe^r 
proper  in  private,  may  prove  foolish  and 
costly  if  shown. 

The  position  of  an  employee  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  somewhat  irksome  to 
one  who  has  passed  the  age  of  boyhood,  if 
he  has  any  sensitiveness  or  pride.     Not  so 
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mucli  so,  however,  where  he  deals  directly 
with  his  employers,  as  when  he  comes  under 
a  superior  subordinate.  Still,  everywhere 
the  natural  inclination  in  most  people  to  as- 
sume a  superiority,  when  they  have  a  chance, 
makes  the  position  of  a  ''hireling,"  as  a 
course  capitahst  once  put  it,  not  altogether 
pleasant.  Still,  it  is  not  always  so,  possibly 
some  would  say  it  is  seldom  so,  and  out  of 
the  retail  trade  these  latter  may  be  right. 

^e  have  previously  asserted  that  Downes 
&  Co.  did  not  know  the  value  of  certain 
clerks,  and  we  now  express  the  general  opin- 
ion that  employers  often,  if  not  very  often, 
show  more  favor  or  whim,  than  common 
sense  in  their  choice  and  treatment  of 
clerks. 

We  have  given  herein  one  case  where  a 
dishonest  clerk,  or,  to  get  at  it  just  right,  a 
clerk  wdio  had  done  a  dishonest  act,  was  ta- 
ken back  and  assisted  because  he  was  a  fa- 
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Torite,  and  we  have  shown  the  sad  fate  of 
more  than  one  faifh/nl  clerk,  and  we  will  add 
an  incident  or  two  to  show  where  services 
are  rendered  of  which  employers  were  igno- 
rant or  indifferent. 

One  day,  during  the  summer  season,  Ack- 
erman  went  home  early,  and  as  usual  left 
Goodman  to  see  to  matters,  which  the  latter 
did.  It  was  of  course  only  his  duty  to  do 
so,  but  the  next  morning  Goodman  found,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  office,  that  burglars  had 
been  in  during  the  night  who  had  broken 
open  one  safe,  where,  however,  there  was 
little  of  value  to  take,  but  had  failed  to  get 
through  the  safe  where  the  securities  were 
kept.  Goodman  had  a  right  to  feel  a  little 
satisfaction  in  that  he  had  securely  fastened 
that  safe,  thus  protecting  the  firm  from  loss. 
Another  time,  when  Ackerman  had  locked 
up,  and  gone  home,  Goodman  looked  into 
the  cash  drawer,  and  behold  !  about  $40,000 

in  coupon  bonds  lay  there,  which   A.  had  in 

8* 
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his  haste  overlooked  when  closing  the  safes^ 
That's  al!.     Only  overlooked. 

Another  possibility  may  be  mentioned  to 
show  what  might  have  happened.  If,  and 
not  s,  very  large  "if"  either,  Goodman  had 
resigned  his  post  before  Mndge  had  been 
transferred,  and  if  the  latter  had  been  put  in 
the  place  of  the  former,  (a  not  unliliely 
event,)  would  the  loss  by  Mudge  have  been 
less  or  more  than  it  was  when  he  could  then 
have  put  his  hands  on  a  half  million  of  secu- 
rities, and  not  have  been  ivat^hed  by  Good- 
man, as  he  had  been  even  while  he  was  Ac- 
count Sales  Clerk. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  Mudge 
and  Ackerman,  while  together  in  the  oflSce, 
went  into  a  joint  speculation  in  cotton,  and 
each  lost  several  hundred  dollars.  We  saw 
M.  selling  a  government  bond  at  Fisk  k 
Hatch's  to  help  pay  his  loss. 

We   mention  this  as  an  offset  to  to  the 
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speculation  of  Boughton,  that  the  reader 
ma}  see  there  are  two  sides  to  speculation. 

Speculation  is  a  dangerous  business,  as  all 
experienced  men  know.  But  referring  to 
speculations  by  employees,  the  question 
arises  as  to  how  much  the  employer  is  to 
blame  who  sets  an  example  to  his  employees. 
He  may  do  it  "  wisely  and  well,"  especially 
if  he  be  an  officer  of  a  western  rail  road,  but 
Avould  it  not  be  better  to  keep  his  operations 
from  the  eyes  of  his  clerks  and  junior  part- 
ners ? 

We  here  close  our  Second  Part,  adding 
the  text  of  a  law  of  the  State  of  New^  York, 
in  reference  to  the  criminal  liability  of  em- 
ployees and  others. 
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[Chap.  207.] 

An  Act  to  ameud  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  em- 
bezzlement by  clerks,  servants,  officers,  agents,  and 
other  persons. 

Passed  April  18,  1874,  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repre- 
sented  in  Senate  and  Assembly^  do  enact  as 
folloios  : 

Sec.  1.  Section  fifty-nine,  article  five,  title 
three,  chapter  one,  of  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows  : 

Sec  59.  If  any  clerk  or  servant  of  a  pri- 
vate person  or  of  a  co-partnership  (except 
apprentices  and  persons  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years)  or  if  any  officer,  agent,  clerk 
or  servant  of  a  municipal  or  other  corpora- 
tion, or  of  a  joint-stock  company  or  associa- 
tion, or  any  director,  trustee  or  manager  of 
such  corporation,  joint-stock  company  or  as- 
sociation, convert^  to  his  own  use,  or  without 
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the  consent  of  his  master  or  employer,  takes, 
makes  way  with  or  secretes  with  intent  to 
convert  to  his  own  use  or  to  the  use  of  another, 
or  withholds  or  appropriates,  or  otherwise 
fi^audulently  applies  or  makes  use  of  any 
money,  goods,  rights  in  action  or  other  valu- 
ble  securities  or  effects  belonging  to  another, 
and  which  may  have  come  into  his  possession, 
or  under  his  care,  by  yirtue  of  such  employ- 
ment or  office,  he  shall  be  judged  guilty  of 
embezzlement,  and  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law  for  feloniously  stealing  property  of  the 
value  of  the  article  so  embezzled. 
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MAXIMS,  USEFUL  IF  NOT  ORIGINAL 


Never  "  fun  "  while  at  business. 

Be  cheerful  and  willing. 

Don't  consider  yourself  "  smart." 

Never  hurry,  but  do  everything  you  "un- 
dertake, to  the  best  of  your  abihty. 

"  Whatever  is  worth  the  doing,  is  worth 
doing  well." 

Treat  each  and  every  member  of  the  firm 
with  equal  respect ;  and  be  not  over  familiar 
with  your  fellow  clerks. 

Through  life  remember  the  saying  of  Benj. 
Franklin  :  "  If  a  man  cheat  you  once.  Tie  is  a 
rogue  ;  if  he  cheat  you  twice,  2jou  are  a  fool." 
Meanino*  that  you  should  never  trust  a  man 
the  second  time  who  has  cheated  you  once. 
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PART    THIED. 


£/£/?K  MAN  THE  ARCHITECT  OF  HIS  OWN 
FORTUNE. 

**But  chiefly  the  mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  his  own 
hands," — Loed  Bacon. 

'*  Fortune  a  goddess  is  to  fools  alone  ; 
The  wise  are  always  master  of  their  own. " 

Pope. 


It  cannot  be  too  early  or  deeply  instilled 
into  tlie  minds  of  the  yonthful  and  inexperi- 
enced, that  there  are  few  difficulties  which 
wisdom  and  perseverance  cannot  conquer ; 
that  the  means  of  happiness,  and  even  riches, 
are  in  some  degree,  in  every  man's  power, 
and  that  misfortune  is  frequently,  if  not  gen- 
erally, only  another  name  for  misconduct. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  world, 
than  for  people  to  flatter  their  self-esteem, 
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and  to  excuse  their  indolence,  by  referring 
the  prosperity  of  others  to  the  caprice  or 
partiahtj  of  fortune.  Yet  few,  who  have  ex- 
amined the  matter  with  attention,  have  fail- 
ed to  discover,  that  success  is  as  generally 
a  consequence  of  industry  and  good  conduct 
as  disappointment  is  the  consequence  of  in- 
dolence and  indecision.  Happiness  is  truly 
our  being's  end  and  aim  ;  and  almost  every 
man  desires  wealth  as  a  means  of  happiness. 
Thus,  in  wishing,  mankind  are  nearly  alike  ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  the  striking  incongruity  that 
exists  between  their  actions  and  thoughts  that 
checkers  society,  and  produces  those  endless 
varieties  of  character  and  situation  which 
prevail  in  human  life. 

Some  men,  with  the  best  intentions,  have 
so  little  fortitude,  and  are  so  fond  of  present 
ease  or  pleasure,  that  they  give  way  to  every 
temptation ;  while  others,  possessed  of 
greater  strength  of  mind,  hold  out  heroically 
to  the  last,  and  then  look  back  wdth  compla- 
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cency  on  the  difficnltieKS  tliey  have  overcome, 
and  the  thousands  of  their  fellow-travellers 
that  are  lagging  far  behind,  railing  at  fate 
and  dreaming  of  what  they  might  have  been. 
This  difference  in  the  progress  which  men 
make  in  life,  who  set  ont  with  the  same  pros- 
pects and  opportunities,  is  a  proof,  of  itself, 
that  more  depends  upon  conduct  than  for- 
tune. xVnd  it  would  be  good  for  man,  if,  in- 
stead of  envying  his  neighbor's  lot,  and  de- 
ploring his  own,  he  vv  ould  begin  to  inquire 
what  means  others  have  employed  that  he 
has  neglected,  and  whether  it  is  not  possible, 
by  a  change  of  conduct,  to  secure  a  result 
more  proportioned  to  his  wishes. 

Were  individuals,  when  unsuccessful,  often 
to  institute  such  an  inquiry,  and  improve  the 
hints  it  would  infaUibly  suggest,  we  should 
hear  fewer  complaints  against  the  partiality 
of  fortune,  and  witness  less  of  the  wide 
extremes  of  riches  and  poverty  But  the 
great  misfortune  is,  that  few  have  coui'age 
9 
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to  undertake,  and  still  fewer  candor  to  exe- 
cute, sncli  a  system  of  self-examination. 
Conscience  may  perhaps  whisper  that  they 
have  not  done  all  which  their  circumstances 
permitted ;  but  these  whispers  are  soon 
stifled  amidst  the  plaudits  of  self-esteem,  and 
they  remain  in  a  happy  ignorance  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  others,  and  a  consoling  behef  in 
the  immutabiUty  of  fortune. 

Others,  who  may  possess  candor  and  firm- 
ness to  undertake  this  inquiry,  are  quite 
appalled  at  the  unwelcome  truths  it  forces 
upon  their  notice.  Their  own  industry, 
which  they  beUeved  to  be  great,  and  their 
own  talents,  Avliich  they  fancied  were  une- 
qualled, are  found  to  suffer  by  a  comparison 
with  those  of  others  ;  and  they  betake  them- 
selves in  despair,  to  the  refuge  of  indolence, 
and  tJiink  it  easier,  if  not  better,  to  want 
wealth,  than  encounter  the  toil  and  trouble 
of  obtaining  it.  Thus  do  thousands  pass 
through   life,    angry   with  fate,   when   they 
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ought  to  be  angry  with  themselves — too  fond 
of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  riches 
procure,  ever  to  be  happy  without  them,  and 
too  indolent  and  unsteady  ever  to  persevere 
in  the  use  of  those  means  by  which  alone 
they  are  attainable. 

Probably  one  frequent  cause  of  disap- 
pointment in  the  young,  may  be  traced  to  that 
overweening  confidence  in  their  own  powers, 
which  leads  them  to  trust  more  to  their  own 
romantic  anticipations,  than  the  tried  and 
experimental  knowledge  of  their  seniors. 
While  the  progress  of  learning,  snd  the  re- 
finement of  education,  confer  upon  the  pres- 
ent race  an  elegance  and  polish  unloiown  to 
their  fathers,  they  are  too  apt  to  magnify 
this  merit,  and  regard  their  elders  as  beings 
of  an  inferior  capacity.  They  forget  com- 
pletely that  a  taste  for  literature  and  the 
arts  differs  widely  from  that  sober  and  ex- 
perimental knowledge  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  real  business  of  life,  and 
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enable  its  possessor  to  preserve  his  place  in 
that  great  crowd,  where  every  individual  is 
constantly  endeavoring  to  press  forward  by 
jostling  his  neighbor. 

Even  a  man  of  very  ordinary  parts,  who 
has  lived  long  in  the  w^orld,  and  probably^ 
after  a  thousand  blunders,  learned  to  con- 
duct himself  with  ability  and  prudence,  is 
better  quahfied  for  imparting  instruction  to 
others,  than  those  who  in  other  respects  are 
most  remarkable  for  their  talents  and  attain- 
ments. Experience  in  this,  as  in  everything 
else,  is  the  great  mistress  of  wisdom  ;  and 
were  men  guided  by  her  safe,  though  often 
unwelcome  counsels,  in  preference  to  their 
own  fond  imaginations,  there  would  be  a 
mighty  diminution  of  that  misery,  with  which 
ignorance  and  obstinacy  are  constantly  filling 
the  world. 

To  the  cool  and  experienced,  the  world 
and  its  concerns  have  lost  the  master-charm 
of  novelty ;  and  hence  the  young  find  it  as 
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difficult  to  enter  into  the  feeUngs  of  the  old, 
as  to  read  with  their  spectacles,  or  walk  upon 
their  crutches.  But  they  should  remember 
that  these  hoary  advisers  were  once  young 
and  romantic  like  themselves,  and  that  it  is 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  errors  into  which 
feelings  are  apt  to  betray  us.  that  these  ad- 
visers caution  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
their  influence. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as 
asserting  that  there  are  no  prejudices  pecu- 
liar to  age,  or  that  the  young  are  never  in 
danger  of  being  misled  by  their  instructors 
— this  would  be  hazarding  too  much  ;  and  it 
is  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  instruction 
to  affirm,  thai  the  instances  in  which  the  old 
are  apt  to  feel  biased,  are  precisely  those  in 
which  the  prejudices  of  the  young  run  strong- 
est in  a  contrary  direction ;  and  that,  at  all 
events,  there  is  infinitely  more  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  their  paying  too  little, 
rather  than  too  much  deference  to  the  opin- 
ion of  otherS: 
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THE  POETICAL  GEOCER. 


BY   H.    S.   .CORN WELL. 


A  grocer's  clerk  am  I,  thougli  sudly  given 

To  poetizing,  revery,  and  romance — 
A  fault  which,  though  against  it  I  have  striven, 
Leads  me  a  curious  dance ! 

For  I  cannot  avoid  associating 

The  sundries  which  equip  my  small  bazaar 
With  every  circumstance  to  them  relating, 
No  matter  what  they  are. 

Coffee,  for  instance,  of  the  Orient  fragrant, 
Quite  masters  me  as  by  an  opium  dream, 
Until  ?ome  moch-i-stupid,  Turkish  vagrant, 
I  either  am,  or  seem. 

Tea,  also,  with  its  cheerful  exhalation, 

Makes  me  feel  almond-eyed  ;  I  seem  at  least 
A  sort  of  blossom  of  the  Flowery  Nation, 
Transplanted  from  the  East  ; 

I  gaze  on  sugar,  and  my  thought  possesses 

Another  picture  :  field  hands  in  a  row, 
Toting  the  cane  to  where  the  groaning  presses 
With  sweetness  overflow — 
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And  onward  still,  beneath  the  moon's  (3lear  crescent, 

Proceeds  the  toil,  aud  still  the  dusky  throngs 
Keturn  and  go,  cheered  by  refrains  incessant 
Of  old  plantation  songs. 

So  potent  is  the  Muse's  Necromancy, 

She  holds  me  fast  and  leads  as  she  will  ; 
A  whiff  of  cinnamon  sets  my  foolish  fancy 
A-going  like  a  mill ! 

I  move  with  Arab  merchants  and  their  camels, 

Laden  with  spices,  over  deserts  vast  ; 
(  Imagination  so  the  loul  untrammels  I ) 
Or  else  my  lot  is  cast 

In  Ceylon's  vales,  or  Java's  forests  musky, 
Or  in  some  leoperd-haunted  Malay  grove, 
There  gathering  with  the  native  maidens  dusky 
The  nutmeg  and  the  clove. 

Do  I  weigh  butter  ?  then  a  careless  rover 

Upon  a  farm  I  seem,  and  in  my  turn 
Drive  home  the  cows  at  eve  through  lanes  of  clover, 
Or  twirl  the  morning  churn ! 

And  so  'tis  e'en  with  flour  and  cheese  and  candles, 

And  all  things  else  for  which  my  patrons  call ; 
The  Muse  trips  after  me  on  sil  ent  sandals, 
And  Idealizes  all ! 

I  mix  the  realistic  and  the  romantic 

In  such  a  strange,  inexplicable  way,  • 
As  almost  drives  my  saner  senses  frantic, 
When  I've  a  busy  day  ! 
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Thus  though  my  life  is  clogged  with  thing  ;  material, 

My  constant  soul  asserts  her  heavenly  birth, 
And  revels  in  the  infinite  ethereal. 

And  spurns  this  sordid  earth  I 

Incongruous  conjunction  !     Grocer — Poet ! 

Most  inconvenient,  singular  estate  ! 
And  for  a  man  who  struggles  to  outgrow  it, 
A  most  untoward  fate  ! 

For,  oh,  my  spirit's  not  like  patient  Bunyan's, 

Who  suffered  smiling  as  he  toiled  and  wrote  : 
I  long  to  leave  this  sphere  of  beets  and  onions, 
And  find  some  land  remote, 

Where  I  at  ease  can  muse  on  themes  seraphic, 

And  raptures  with  bright  Promethean  fire, 
With  hands  unsullied  by  the  dust  of  traffic, 
Twang  my  sonorous  lyre  ! 
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THE  GOEED  HUNTSMAN. 


If  thou  be  hurt  with  hart, 

It  brings  thee  to  thy  bier  ; 
But  barber's  hand  will  boar's  hurt  heal, 

Thereof  thou  need'st  not  fear. 

—  Old  Rhyme. 

The  night  was  drawing  on  apace.  The 
evening  mist,  as  it  arose  from  the  ground, 
began  to  lose  its  thin  white  wreaths  in  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  woods.  Kochenstein, 
separated  from  his  companions  of  the  chase, 
and  weary  with  his  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
rejoin  them,  became  more  and  more  desirous 
of  discovering  in  what  direction  his  route 
lay.  But  there  was  no  track  visible,  at  least 
by  that  uncertain  and  lessening  Hglit,  the 
mazes  of  which  could  guide  him  to  his  home. 
He  raised  his  silver-mouthed  bugle  to  his 
hps,  and  winded  a  loud  and  sustained  blast. 
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A  distant  echo  plaintively  repeated  the  notes. 
The  Baron  listened  for  other  answer  with 
the  attention  his  situation  required,  but  in 
yain. 

"  This  Avill  never  do,"  said  he,  casting  the 
reins  on  his  horse's  neck.  "  See,  good  Rein- 
zaum,  if  thy  wit  can  help  the  master  at  this 
pinch  ;  it  has  done  so  before  now."  The 
animal  seemed  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  confidence  placed  in  him.  Pricking 
up  his  before  drooping  ears,  and  uttering  a 
wild  neigh,  he  turned  from  the  direction  his 
rider  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  commenced 
a  new  route  at  an  animated  trot.  For 
awhile  the  path  promised  well ;  the  narrow 
defile  down  which  it  lay,  between  rows  of 
gigantic  larch  and  twisted  oal^s,  seemed  man- 
ifestly intended  to  conduct  to  some  more  ex- 
tended opening.  But  on  reaching  its  termi- 
nation the  horse  suddenly  stopped.  The 
glimmering  light  that  yet  remained  just  ena- 
bled the  Baron  to  perceive    the  impervious 
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enclosure  of  thickl}'  planted  trees,  that  sur- 
rounded the  little  natural  amphitheatre  at 
which  he  had  arrived. 

"This  is  worse  and  worse,  Reinzaum,"  ex- 
claimed the  disappointed  rider,  as  he  cast  a 
disconsolate  glance  upwards.  There  was 
not  a  single  star  visible,  to  diminish  the  deep 
gloom  in  which  the  woods  were  enveloped. 
''  Guetiger  himmel !  that  I  should  be  lost 
in  my  own  barony,  and  not  a  barelegged 
schelni  to  point  out  my  road  !" 

Weary  of  remaining  in  one  spot,  he  rode 
round  the  enclosure  in  which  he  found  him- 
self thus  unpleasantly  placed.  He  repeated 
the  same  exercise,  gazing  ^\istfully  on  every 
side,  though  tlie  'larkness  was  now  almost 
too  great  to  discover  to  him  the  massy 
trunks,  under  tlie  branches  of  which  he  rode. 
At  length  he  stopped  suddenly. 

*'  Is  that  a  hglit,"  said  he  inwardly,  "  that 
glimmers  through  the — no,  't  is  gone.     Ach 
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Gott !  it  comes  agaiii !     If  I  could  but  reach 
it!" 

Again  he  winded  his  horn,  and  followed 
the  blast  with  a  most  potent  halloo.  His 
labor  was  in  vain,  the  light  remained  station- 
ary. The  Baron  began  to  swear.  He  had 
been  educated  at  Wurtzburg,  and  for  a  Swa- 
bian  swore  in  excellent  German. 

He  was  perplexed  whether  to  remain 
where  he  was,  with  this  provoking  hght  bo- 
fore  him,  and  the  probable  chance  of  remain- 
ing all  night  in  the  woods  ;  or  to  abandon 
his  steed,  and  endeavor  to  penetrate  througli 
the  trees  to  the  spot  whence  the  light  issued. 
Neither  of  these  alternatives  was  precisely 
to  his  liking.  In  the  former  case  he  must 
abide  the  cold  air  and  damp  mist  till  morn- 
ing, in  the  other  he  incurred  the  risk  of  losing 
his  steed,  should  he  not  be  able  to  retrace 
his  way  to  the  spot.  Indecision,  however, 
was  not  the  fault  of  his  character  ;  and, 
after  a  minute's  hesitation,  he   sprang  from 
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his  horse,  fastened  him  to  a  tree,  and  began 
to  explore  the  wood  in  the  direction  of  the 
hght. 

The  difficulties  he  encountered  were  not 
few.  The  Baron  was  a  portly  person- 
age, and  occasionally  found  a  difficulty  in 
squeezing  through  interstices,  where  a  worse 
fed  man  would  have  passed  ungrazed. 
Briers  and  thorns  were  not  wanting,  and  the 
iDarshy  ground  completed  the  catalogue  of 
annoyances.  The  Baron  toiled  and  toiled, 
extricating  first  one  leg  and  then  the  other 
from  the  deep  entanglement  in  which  each 
was  by  turns  plunged,  while  the  object  of 
his  attention  seemed  as  distant  as  ever.  His 
patience  was  exhausted.  Many  and  em- 
phatic were  the  figures  of  his  inward  rheto- 
ric. Of  one  fact  he  became  convinced,  that 
all  the  evil  influences  of  the  stars  had  this 
night  conspired  to  concentrate  their  power 
on  one  unlucky  wight,  and  that  this  wight 
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was  no  other  than  the  Baron  Yon  Kochen- 
stein. 

But  the  Baron  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
diverted  from  his  purpose,  and  he  labored 
amain.  His  hands  were  bruised  with  the 
branches  he  had  torn  down  when  they  had 
impeded  his  course,  and  the  heat  drops  on 
his  brow, raised  b}^  his  exertions,  mixed  with 
the  chiU  and  heavy  night  dew  that  fell 
around  him.  At  length  a  desperate  effort, 
almost  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  his 
boots,  placed  hioi  free  from  the  morass 
through  which  he  had  waded.  He  stamped 
and  shook  his  feet  when  on  dry  lai?d  with 
the  satisfactibn  that  such  a  deliverance  in- 
spires. To  add  to  his  joy,  he  perceived  that 
the  light  he  had  so  painfully  sought  was  not 
more  than  fifty  ells  distant. 

A  moment  or  two  brought  him  to  the  door 
of  a  low  dwelling  over-shadowed  by  a  beet- 
ling, penthouse-like  roof.  As  far  as  he  could 
discern,  the    building   was   of   considerable 
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antiquity.  The  portal  was  of  stone,  and  the 
same  material  composed  the  frames  of  the 
windows,  which  were  placed  far  from  the 
ground,  and  from  which  proceeded  the  light 
he  had  sought. 

Our  huntsman  lost  little  time  in  applying 
to  the  door,  at  first  with  a  gentle  knock, 
which  being  disregarded  increased  to  a  thun- 
dering reverberation  of  blows.  The  gentle 
and  the  rude  knocks  were  of  equal  avail. 
He  desisted  from  his  occupation  to  listen 
awhile,  but  not  a  sound  met  his  ear. 

''  This  is  strange,  by  the  mass,"  said  the 
Baron  :  "  the  house  must  be  inhabited,  else 
whence  the  light  ?  And  though  they  slept 
like  the  seven  sleepers,  my  blows  must  have 
aroused  them.  Let  us  try  another  mode — 
the  merry  horn  must  awaken  them,  if  aught 
can  move  their  sluggish  natures."  Andcmce 
more  resorting  to  his  bugle  he  sounded  a 
reveille.  A  jolly  cheering  note  it  would 
have  been  at  another  time,  but  in   the  mid- 
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die  of  the  dull  night  it  seemed  most  unfit. 
A  screech  owl's  note  would  have  harmonized 
better. 

"  I  hear  them  now,"  said  he  of  the  bugle, 
"  praised  be  the  saints."  On  this  as  on 
other  occasions,  however,  the  saints  got 
more  thanks  than  their  due.  An  old  raven, 
disturbed  by  the  Baron's  notes,  flapping  her 
wings  in  flight,  had  deceived  his  ears.  She 
was  unseen  in  the  congenial  darkness,  but 
her  hoarse  croakings  flUed  the  air  as  she  flew. 

Irritated  at  the  delay,  the  Baron  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  In  as  loud  a 
voice  as  he  could  he  demanded  entrance, 
and  threatened  in  default  of  accordance  to 
break  open  the  door.  A  loud  laugh,  as  from 
a  dozen  revellers,  was  the  immediate  reply. 

A  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a  young  tree  lay 
near  the  Baron  ;  he  took  it  up  and  dashed  it 
mth  all  his  strength  against  the  door.  It 
was    a    mighty  blow,  but,  though   the  very 
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building  shook  before  it,  the  strong  gate 
yielded  not. 

Before  Kochenstein  could  repeat  the  at- 
tack, a  hoarse  voice,  seemingly  proceeding 
from  one  of   the  windows,  greeted  his  ears. 

'  Begone  with  thy  noise,"  it  said,  "else  I 
will  loose  the  dog  on  thee." 

"  I  mil  break  the  hound's  neck,  and  dimin- 
ish his  catiff  master  by  the  head,  if  thou 
open  not  the  door  this  instant.  What !  is 
this  the  way  to  treat  a  benighted  traveler  ? 
Open,  I  say,  and  quickly." 

It  seemed  that  the  inmate  was  about  to 
put  liis  threat  in  execution,  for  the  low  deep 
growl  of  a  wolf-dog  was  the  only  answer  to 
the  Baron's  remonstrance.  He  drew  his 
short  hunting  sword  and  planted  himself 
firmly  before  the  door.  He  waited  awhile, 
but  all  was  silent. 

He  had  again  recourse  to  his  battering 
ram.  The  door  resisted  marvellously,  but  it 
became  evident  that  it  could  not  long  with- 

lO* 
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stand  such  a  siege.  As  the  strong  oak  crack- 
ed and  groaned,  the  Baron  redoubled  his  ef- 
forts. At  length  the  voice  he  had  before 
heard  again  accosted  him. 

"  Come  in,  then,  if  thou  wilt.  Fool !  to 
draw  down  thy  fate  on  thee."  The  bolts 
were  undi^awn.     '^  Lift  up  the  latch." 

The  Baron  troubled  not  himself  to  inquire 
the  meaning  of  the  ominous  words  of  the 
speaker,  but  obeyed  the  direction  given  and 
entered.  He  found  himself  in  a  spacious 
apartment  that  appeared  to  comprise  the 
whole  tenement.  He  looked  around  for  the 
foes  he  expected  to  meet,  and  started  back 
with  astonishment. 

The  only  occupant  of  the  apartment  was 
a  lady,  the  rich  elegance  of  whose  dress 
would  have  attracted  admiration,  had  not 
that  feeling  been  engi'ossed  by  her  personal 
loveliness.  Her  white  silken  garment  clung 
to  a  form  :nodelled  to  perfection,  and  was 
fastened  at  her  waist  by  a  diamond  cla^p  of 
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singular  sliape,  for  it  represented  a  coucliant 
stag.  A  similar  ornament  confined  the  long 
tresses  of  her  hair,  the  jettj  blackness  of 
which  was  as  perfect  as  the  opposite  hue  of 
the  brow  they  shaded.  Her  face  was  some- 
what pale,  and  her  features  melancholy,  but 
of  exquisitely  tender  beauty. 

She  arose  as  the  Baron  entered,  from  the 
velvet  couch  on  which  she  was  seated,  and 
with  a  shght  but  courteous  smile,  motioned 
him  to  a  seat  opposite  to  her  own.  A  table 
was  ready  spread  by  its  side,  laden  with 
refreshments.  He  explained  the  cause  of 
his  coming,  and  apologized  with  grt  at  fer- 
vency for  his  rude  mode  of  demanding  ad- 
mission. 

"  You  are  welcome,"  said  the  lady,  again 
pointing  to  the  vacant  seat.  Nothing  could 
be  more  ordinary  than  these  three  words, 
but  the  sound  of  her  voice  thrilled  through 
the  hearer's  sense  into  his  soul.  She  re- 
sumed her  seat,  and  Kochenstein  took  the. 
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place  ofiered  him.  He  gazed  around,  and 
was  convinced,  to  his  amazement,  that  thej 
were  alone.  Whence  then  the  voice,  with 
which  he  had  held  converse?  and  whence 
the  uproarious  laugh,  which  had  first  assail- 
ed his  hearing  ?  There  could  not,  he  felt 
certain,  be  another  chamber  under  that  roof 
capable  of  containing  such  a  number  of 
laughers.  The  dog  too,  whose  savage  growl 
had  put  him  on  his  guard,  where  was  he  ? 

The  Baron  was,  however,  too  genuine  a 
huntsman  to  suffer  either  sur*prise  or  admi- 
ration to  prevent  him  from  doing  justice  to 
the  excellent  meal  before  him,  and  to  which 
his  hostess  invited  him,  declining  however  to 
partake  with  her  guest.  He  eat  and  drank 
therefore,  postponing  his  meditations,  except 
an  anxious  thought  on  the  situation  of  his 
steed.  ''  Poor  Keinzaum,"  thought  he,  "thou 
wilt  suffer  for  my  refreshment.  A  warm 
stable  were  fitter  by  far  for  thee  than  the 
midnight  damps  that  chill  thee."     And  the 
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Barou  looked  with  infinite  satisfaction  on 
the  blazing  hearth,  the  ruddy  gleams  of 
which  almost  eclipsed  the  softer  light  of  the 
brilliant  lamp  that  hung  from  the  ceiling. 

As  his  appetite  became  satisfied,  his  curi- 
osity revived.  Once  or  twice,  as  he  raised 
his  eyes,  he  met  the  bright  black  ones  of  his 
entertainer.  They  were  beautiful ;  yet,  with- 
out knowing  why,  the  Baron  shrunk  from 
their  glance.  They  had  not  the  pensive  soft- 
ness of  her  features.  The  expression  was 
one  he  could  not  divine,  but  would  not  ad- 
mit that  he  feared. 

He  filled  his  goblet,  and  in  the  most  cour- 
teous terms  drank  the  lady's  health.  She 
bowed  her  head  in  acknowledgement,  and 
held  to  him  a  small  golden  cup  richly  chased. 
The  Baron  -  filled  it — she  drauK  lo  nim, 
though  but  wetting  her  hps  with  the  Uquor. 
She  replaced  the  cup  and  rose  from  her  seat, 

"  This  room,''  she  said,  must  be  your  lodg- 
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ing  for  the  night.     Other  I  cannot  offer  jovu 
— Farewell." 

The  Baron  was  about  to  speak.  She  in- 
terrupted him.  "  I  know  what  you  would 
say — Yes,  we  shall  meet  again.  Take  this 
flower,"  she  added,  breaking  a  rose  from  a 
wreath,  that  tT\dned  among  her  hair  in  full 
bloom,  though  September  had  commenced, 
and  the  flowers  of  the  gardens  and  the  fields 
were  long  since  dead,  "take  this  flower.  On 
the  day  that  it  fades  you  see  me  once  more." 
She  opened  a  small  door  in  the  wainscoting, 
hitherto  unseen  by  the  Baron,  and  closed  it 
after  her  before  he  could  utter  a  w^ord. 

"Wearied  with  his  fruitless  ruminations,  he 
w^as  beginning  to  relieye  himself  from  his- 
lonely  want  of  occupation,  by  takuig  note 
more  minutely  than  before  of  the  handsome 
though  antique  furniture  of  the  apartment, 
when  his  attention  was  claimed  by  the  sounds 
of  a  harp.  A  few  bars  only  had  been  played, 
when  the  music  was  sweetened  by  a  voice 
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the  softest  he  had  ever  heard.     The  words 

of  the  song  apphed  too  strikingly  to  himself 

to  escape  his  ear  : 

Wo  to  him  wiiose  footsteps  rude 
Break  my  fairy  solitude  ; 
Wo  to  him  whose  fated  grasp 
Dares  undo  my  portal  clasp  ; 
Wo  to  him  whose  rash  advance 
Dooms  him  to  my  blighting  glance  ; 
In  the  greenwood  shall  he  lie, 
On  the  bloody  heather  die. 

The  voice  and  music  ceased  together,  leav- 
ing the  Baron  oppressed  with  unwonted 
fears.  "And  I  must  see  her  again  !  Would 
this  rose  would  bloom  forever  !"  He  seated 
himself,  and  ere  long  he  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  the  ashes  on  the  hearth 
were  sparkless,  and  the  morning,  casting 
away  her  gray  mantle,  was  beginning  to  dart 
her  gayer  beams  through  the  narrow  win- 
dowSo  He  perceived  Avith  surprise,  that  the 
door  through  which  his  hostess  had  retired 
was  ajar,  yet  she  was  not  in  the  apartment, 
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and  from  the  situation  in  which  he  had  sat 
she  could  not  have  passed  through  the  door 
by  which  he  had  entered.  He  arose,  and 
walked  about  with  as  much  noise  as  he  could 
make,  with  the  object  of  apprising  the  lady 
of  the  dwelling,  that  the  wainscot  door  was 
open.  After  continuing  this  for  a  length  of 
time  his  curiosity  increased.  He  ventured 
to  look  through  the  doorway.  It  opened 
into  a  small  closet,which  was  entirely  empty. 

He  had  already  witnessed  too  much  to 
feel  any  great  additional  astonishment  at 
this  discovery.  "  Besides,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, ''  her  words  spoke  but  of  a  meeting  at  a 
future  day  ;  why,  therefore,  should  I  expect 
her  now  ?" 

He  opened  the  entrance  door,  and  found 
his  horse,  which  he  had  left  tied  in  the  wood, 
ready  for  departure,  and  apparently  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  "  Woman  or  witch,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  owe  her  a  good  turn  for  this — 
Now,  Reinzaum,  keep   up   thy   credit,"  and 
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springing  upon  his  horse's  back  he  pursued 
a  track,  that  seemed  to  lead  in  the  direction 
he  wished  ;  and  without  aid  of  whip  or  spur 
was  at  Kochensein  in  an  hour. 

His  first  act  was  to  place  the  rose  in  a 
vase  of  water.  Day  by  day  he  visited  it,  and 
found  its  bloom  unabated.  Three  months 
passed  away  without  any  visible  alteration 
in  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  The  Baron  be- 
came less  sensible  of  the  remembrances  con- 
nected with  it,  and  gazed  on  it  with  indiifer- 
ence,  He  even  displayed  it  to  the  inmates 
of  his  castle,  and  among  others,  to  his  only 
daughter,  the  death  of  whose  mother  had  left 
Kochenstein  a  widower.  Frederica  was  in 
her  seventh  year,  and  within  a  few  days  of 
its  completion.  To  her  earnest  entreaties 
for  the  flower,  her  father  promised  it  should 
be  hers  on  her  birthday.  The  child  was 
everjoyed  at  the  idea  of  a  present,  to  which 
much  importance  was  attached  in  her  eyes, 

for  the  ever-blooming  rose  was  the  talk  of 

1 1 
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the  whole  castle  ;  and  every  human  creature 
in  it,  except  its  lord,  offered  many  conject- 
ures respecting  the  flower,  all  very  ingenious, 
and  all  very  absurd. 

On  the  morning  of  his  daughter's  birthday 
the  rose  was  dead.  The  Baron  Von  Koch- 
enstein,  though  a  man  of  courage  and  thirty- 
two  quarterings,  changed  color  when  he 
beheld  the  faded  flower.  Without  speaking 
a  word  he  mounted  Reinzaum,  and  galloped 
off  at  the  rate  of  four  German  miles  an  hour. 

He  had  ridden  some  half  hour,  w^hen  he 
saw  before  him  a  stag,  the  first  he  had  ever 
beheld.  It  was  prancing  on  the  fi'osty 
ground,  and  throwing  aloft  its  many-tined 
antlers  in  proud  disdain  of  the  meaner  brutes 
of  the  earth.  At  the  approach  of  the  Baron 
it  fled.  In  pure  distraction  of  spirit,  and 
in  that  dread  of  his  own  thoughts,  which 
prompts  a  man  to  anything  to  avoid  himself, 
Kochenstein  pursued,  though  unattended  by 
a  single  hound.    The  stag  seemed  wind-foot- 
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ed.     B/einzaum  followed  like    a   noble  horse 
as  he  was. 

Through  glade  and  copse,  over  hill  and 
plain,  the  Baron  chased  the  lordly  stag.  At 
length  it  abated  its  speed  near  the  side  of  a 
transparent  pool,  in  the  midst  of  which  a 
jountain  threw  up  its  beautiful  column  of 
waters.  The  stag  halted,  and  turned  to  gaze 
upon  its  pursuer.  For  the  first  time  Koch- 
enstein  appUed  his  spur  to  the  quivering 
flank  of  his  steed,  and  grasped  his  hunting 
sword.  A  moment  brought  him  to  the  side 
of  the  quarry;  ere  another  had  elapsed,  a 
stroke  from  its  branching  antlers  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  The  steed  fled  in  dismay. 
In  yain  did  Kochenstein  endeavor  to  avert 
his  impending  fate.  With  all  the  strength 
of  terror  he  grasped  the  left  horn  of  the  stag, 
as  it  bended  against  its  prostrate  victim. 
The  struggle  was  but  for  an  instant,  and  a 
branch  of  the  other  antler  pierced  the 
jparon's  side. 
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No  sooner  was  the  stroke  inflicted,  than 
the  rage  which  had  possessed  the  stag  seem- 
ed wholly  abated.  It  offered  not  to  trample 
on  the  defenceless  man,  or  to  repeat  the 
blow.  Gazing  awhile  on  its  work,  it  turned 
away,  plunged  into  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain, and  was  lost  from  sight  in  the  over- 
whelming flood. 

Enfeebled  as  he  was,  for  the  blood  gushed 
in  torrents  from  his  sido,  the  Baron  half 
raised  himself  up  to  look  on  the  closing 
waters.  Something  in  the  stag's  gaze  awoke 
associations  that  carried  his  mind  back  to 
the  events  of  a  few  months  ago.  While  he 
gazed  on  the  fountain,  the  column  of  its  jet 
divided,  then  sunk,  and  ceased  to  play.  A 
figure  appeared  from  the  midst.  It  ghded 
across  the  pool  and  approached  the  Baron. 
A  lady  stood  beside  him.  She  was  clad  in 
robes  of  white,  and  her  head  was  girt  with  a 
wreath  of  faded  flowers.  Her  left  brow  was 
spotted  with  recent  blood.    The  Baron  shud- 
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^ered  at  her  glance,  still  more  at  her  voice, 
for  he  knew  too  well  the  soft  tone  in  which 
she  sang  these  lines  : 

To  my  plighted  promise  true, 
Once  again  I  meet  thy  view  : 
Now  my  garland's  roses  fade, 
And  thy  rashness'  debt  is  paid. 
Sad  the  fate,  and  dark  the  doom, 
That  led  thee  to  my  secret  home. 
In  the  greenwood  thou  art  lying, 
On  the  bloody  heather  dying. 

The  last  sounds  mingled  with  the  rush  of 
the  fountain  as  it  rose  again,  when,  retreat- 
ing on.  the  waters,  the  songstress  sank  into 
iheir  embrace.  Her  last  notes  had  fallen  on 
the  ears  of  the  Baron.  The  rush  of  the 
waters  were  unheard  by  him  ;  for  when  the 
•song  ceased  he  was  no  more. 
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